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Evening glory: Fans at Knebworth seen from the stage during one of the two Oasis concerts that attracted a total of 250,000 people and made £6ra for the band 


Photograph: Emma Beam 


Nimrod on wing and a prayer 

Exclusive: Leaked report reveals low morale and poor training on front line 


SIEVE BOGGAN 

Chief Reporter 

Britain's Nimrod force - the 
country's front-line defence 
against nuclear submarines - is 
struggling to cope with its du- 
ties in the face of job-cuts, 
poor training and low morale, 
according to the man who com- 

H mauds it. 

^ In a confidential report ob- 
tained by the Independent, 
Group Captain Robert Joseph, 
the Commanding Officer of 
RAFKinloss, Britain's Nimrod 
base, paints a picture of tired, 
depressed and overworked per- 
sonnel and of a “downwards spi- 
ral” in experience levels within 
the maritime air defence force. 

The report, marked “re- 
stricted™, was sent to Air Com- 
modore AE Neal, Chief of 
Staff at RAF Northwood in 
Middlesex. 

It says that RAF Kinloss, in 
Grampian, Scotland, achieved 
only a “marginal” pass in its 
1 995196 Ena of Year Perfor- 


upgraded Nimrods by 2001 has 
not raised morale on the base. 

“They won’t be here for five 
years but we are labouring with 
these problems now,” said one 
engineer. “Besides, there is no 
talk of more personnel. There 
are times when we simply don’t 
have enough crew to get planes 
in the air. Senior officers are 
having to leave their desk jobs 
and retrain to fill posts on the 
aircraft so we can go out and pa- 
trol. Quite simply, it’s no use 
them promising to give us more 
toys if there isn’t anyone to play 
with them." 

The RAFs 26 Nimrods car- 
ry out offshore surveillance du- 
ties and monitor the movement 
of surface shipping and nu- 
clear submarines. The aircraft. 


built by British Aerospace but 
based on the old de HavQland 
Comet 4 airframe, were intro- 
duced in 1969. They bristle 
with hi-tech radar and sonar 
equipment and carry torpe- 
does, Harpoon afr-to-surface 
missiles, Sidewinder air-to-air 
missiles and rocket or cannon 
pods or mines. 

They also enforce shipping 
blockades thousands of miles 
from base and regularly super- 
vise air-sea rescues. 

However, like all sections of 
the armed forces, the Nimrod 
air and ground crews have been 
cut under the Government’s 
Options for Change initiative. 
Under that, RAF personnel, 
numbering more than 90,000 in 
1990, will be reduced to 52200 


by 1999. Before the cuts, Britain 
had 39 Nimrods. Earlier this 
year, the Independent report- 
ed shortages in staff and parts 
affecting the performance of 
Britain’s Tbmado defence and 
strike forces. 

Under the heading 
“Morale™, in a reference to the 
closure of the only other Nim- 
rod base, at RAF St Mawgan, 
in Cornwall three years ago, Gp 
Capt Joseph’s report says: “The 
im part that losing the fourth op- 
erational squadron has had on 
the remaining three squadrons 
should not be forgotten. Crews 
now get little respite from 
search-and-rescue and standby 
duties, while essential tasks and 
support commitments invariably 
involve the reserve squadron 


and sometimes even the train- 
ing squadron. Our crews now 
work very hard all year round, 
with a constant requirement for 
them to work unsociable hours 
and at weekends. 

“Over-stretch is still with us 
and domestic life is clearly suf- 
fering as we see the impact of 
current pressures reflected in in- 
creased levels of welfare prob- 
lems and depressed morale - 
the latter very rarely seen before 
on flying units.” 

He complains of a huge dis- 
parity in the numbers of inex- 
perienced, recently trained 
operators and experienced of- 
ficers. “You will wish to be 
aware that all squadrons are 
currently running at unsatis- 
factory levels ... with one 


mance Report, up uam josepu 
added: “Experience levels on 
the Nimrod front-line 
squadrons continue to decline 
and promised stability is not be- 
ing realised 

“The early loss of high-qual- 
ity f technical] operators, com- 
bined with high levels of tasking 

is causing serious concerns 
about the continued viability 
and morale of the [three] op- 
erational squadrons.™ 

^Thc report was written m 
mini ary. However, according 
to operational Nimrod staff, the 
situation has not improved and 
the Government's announce- 
ment last month of a f2bn pro- 
gramme to provide a force of 21 


quickly 


Ulster escapes 

Northern Ireland breathed a 


’ • ", V-* > . 


^pp^wli^^fieMunW's front-fine defence against nuclear submarines is struggling to cope with its duties 

University too costly for thousands 


major weexeua oi u 
season passed off with only mi- 
nor incidents rather than the 
widespread disturbances which 
had been feared. Pag* 2 

Million-pound mum 

Thenxrtherw^iscxpectn^oc- 

tuplets aims to make a muhon 
pounds through sponsorship- 
deals and television commer- 
cials. 

Growth industry 

I The amount of British farmland 

being deliberately left unused 
because of world gram sur- 
pluses - the controversial pol- 
icy of set-aside - has begun to 
shrink dramatically* Fag® 5 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 

School-leavers are being forced 
to delay starting university be- 
cause of financial pressures 
and because they cannot make 
theirminds up ayear in advance 
where they want to go, accord- 
inc to a report out today. _ 

A survey by the Universities 
and Colleges Admissions Ser- 
vice (UCAS) of 8,000 students 
who rejected university places 
showed more than half had 
tamed down an offer because 
they wanted to rethink their ca- 
reer. A quarter wanted to try 
again for their first choice of 
university* One in six had tak- 
en ayqar out to earn money to 


help pay their way through uni- 
versity. 

The survey is being pub- 
lished as hundreds of thou- 
sands of teenagers prepare to 
interrupt their holidays this 
week to return to school for 
what for many will be the most 
nerve wracking moment of then- 
lives so fen their A-ievel results. 

The arrival of Thursday’s 

fibres represents the end of two 

years’ hard work, revision and 
pre-exam nightmares: but, only 
addin g to the strain, the stan- 
dard of ftvani results are con- 
tinually being regarded with 
suspicion. 

The debate over standards, 
first opened two weeks ago by 
a Government inquiry into GC- 


SEs and A-levels, re-emerged 
yesterday with the news that one 
examination board has reduced 
the pass mark on one GCSE 
maths paper to just 14 per cent. 

The Southern Examination 
Group is though 1 to have low- 
ered the marking level so that 
46 per cent of pupils would 
achieve a grade C or above, a 
level slightly above the normal 
rate. GCSE results are due out 
on 22 August. 

Tony Hlggfos, chief executive 

of UCAS, said that if students 
were able to apply to universi- 
ty after Ar Levels - a plan being 
considered by vice chancellors 
- fewer would be forced to take 
a gap year. “If they were a lit- 
tle bit older they would have a 


greater knowledge of what they 
wanted to do and what then- 
qualifications were,” he said. 

More than 32,000 students 
who applied for and won a 
place at university last year did 
not take it up, the report 
showed. However, most in- 
tended to go into higher edu- 
cation later. UCAS launched 
the study last year amid fears 
that tens of thousands of stu- 
dents were simply disappearing 
from the system each year, pos- 
sibly because of concern about 
money or jobs. 

The official UCAS listings of 
places available this year through 
clearing wdl appear exclusively in 
The Independent, starting’ on 
Monday 19 August. 


squadron temporarily fielding 
nine crews without a single B 
category [senior] officer be- 
tween them,” he wrote. 

Gp Capt Joseph expresses 
concern that newer crews are 
not receiving proper training. 
“Experience levels and, more 
importantly, ability levels are 
down and, while we must strive 
to increase stability, we most 
also seek to return proven ex- 
pertise to the front line. 

“Modern operations con- 
stantly call for maximum crew 
availability and the squadrons 
cannot go on meeting that re- 
quirement with current man- 
ning levels." 

Last night John Reid, the 
Labour Party spokesman for de- 
fence, said the report provided 
official back-up to anecdotal ev- 
idence of over-stretch reaching 
opposition ears. 

“If this report is genuine, it 
is a devastating exposure of 
over-stretch in the RAF and its 
effect on morale, welfare and 
operational effectiveness," he 
said. 

“It gives the lie to what de- 
fence ministers have been say- 
ing and it confirms absolutely 
what we in the Labour Party, 
and the all-party Defence Selea 
Committee, have been saying 
about the Government's han- 
dling of the defence portfolio. 

“The effect of cuts in the 
Army is now glaringly obvious. 

I suspect this is the rest public 
sign of a similar over-stretch in 
the RAF." A spokesman for the 
MoD said the report was writ- 
ten at “at time of uncertainty in 
the RAF, before final selections 
for redundancy and the choice 
for the -Nimrod replacement 
were announced." He contin- 
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ued: “Nimrod 2000 has now 
been announced and staff have 
now been informed of redun- 
dancy selections ... Reductions 
in the number of aircraft and 
personnel following the end of 
the Cold War have" been care- 
fully planned and approved by 
the Air Force Board. They are 
consistent with the RAFs com- 
mitments and do not compro- 
mise on training or flight 
safety." 


Oasis 
add to 
their 
list of 
records 


PAULVALUEUT 

Wc were making a little bit of 
history. Noel Gallagher told us 
so with the kind of hubris of 
which only pop stars arc capa- 
ble. Bui 125,000 Oasis fans 
cheered the remarks of the 
band's songwriting guitarist 
anyway because that’s what 
fans do. 

The history was that two 
concerts the band staged at 
Knebworth on Saturday and 
Sunday broke various records 
for the largest open-air rock 
concerts yet held in this coun- 
try (full-blown festivals not in- 
cluded). 

A quarter of a million peo- 
ple paid in excess of £22 a head 
grossing the band a record £6m. 
Even that left quite a few dis- 
appointed fans - a record 2 mil- 
lion people called the Oasis 
hotline and tickets sold out 
within eight hours (another 
record). The Knebworth PA 
was the biggest ever devised. 
And its backdrop 100 square- 
metre video screen was the 
biggest ever built. Or so the 
record PR would have had us 
believe. 

But it was not a day to chal- 
lenge facts. It was a day of cel- 
ebration, in which only one 
person was arrested (unless 
you count the nine fans picked 
up at Stevenage railway station, 
when 15,000 people 'tried to 
board a single train - and we 
were not counting such facts be- 
cause it would have spoiled 
the good humoured festivity). 

It was, in any case, a day when 
anything seemed possible. Who 
else but Oasis, among the 
younger Britpop bands, could 
have drawn such a motley coali- 
tion of enthusiasts as that which 
assembled in the grounds of the 
Disneyesque stately home at 
Knebworth? 

TURN TO PAGE 2 
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Marchers leave Ulster in peace 


DAVID McKHTRICK 

Ireland Correspondent 

Northern Ireland breathed a 
collective sigh of relief yester- 
day as the last major weekend 
of the summer marching season 
passed off with only minor 
incident rather lhan the wide- 
spread disturbances which had 
been feared. 

In Londonderry, where a 
10,000-strong Apprentice Boys 
parade had been the focus of 
most concern, there were only 
isolated problems following the 
partial success of negotiations 
involving loyalists. Catholic res- 
idents and church leaders. 


The city bad been braced for 
trouble as tensions rose in the 
wake of last month's protract- 
ed stand-off involving the 
Orange Order and the RUC at 
Drumcree, Co Armagh. In the 
event it was clear that both the 
Apprentice Boys and the na- 
tionalists, including Sinn Fein, 
were anxious to avoid trouble. 

In Catholic areas of Lon- 
donderry members of Sinn 
Fein, including former prison- 
ers, could be seen shepherding 
youths away from potential 
confrontations with the RUC, 
or loyalists. A number of promi- 
nent local people, including 
the SDLP politician, Mark 


Durian, stood for several hours 
at Butchers Gate, in the historic 
city wait to prevent youths 
from the Bogside district mov- 
ing into the city centre.- > 

Violence was mostly. con- 
fined to isolated inridenison the 
fringes of the large procession, 
although there were also skir- 
mishes in a number of towns 
arising from smaller parades. 

The most serious episode 
came when, according to the 
RUC, a nationalist crowd threw 
“hundreds" of petrol bombs at 
a Londonderry police station. 
Police fired plastic bullets in 
return, but there were no 
injuries. 


An unusual feature in sever- 
al places was that negotiations 
were held between Protestant 
marching organisations and 
Catholic residents. 

The series of negotiations in 
Londonderry between the Ap- 
prentice Beys and local na- 
tionalists represented the first 
time that such channels were 
publicly opened. 

This was welcomed by na- 
tionalists and republicans as 
an important precedent. Mar- 
tin McGuinness of Sinn Fein 
commended the Apprentice 
Boys. He said: "These events 
show what is possible when 
dialogue takes place." 


In Belfast yesterday one of 
the mam republican marches of 
the year passed off peacefuler, 
when several thousand repub- 
licans walked down the Falls 
Road to the city centre. 

The turning point in a tense 
weekend came at lunchtime 
on Saturday in Londonderry, 
when, after a lengthy meeting, 
leaders of the Apprentice Boys 
decided to abide by a govern- 
ment decision which Banned 
them from a section of the 
walls overlooking the Bogside. 

The organisation's governor, 
Alistair Simpson, stood on the 
city walls and announced: 
“Attempts to stifle our culture 


and heritage will not succeed. 
We will walk with dignity and 
pride, making this event the best 
ever. This association wishes to 
state our intention to walk 
these dty walls at a rime of our 
own choosing." 

The decision to accept the 
ban defused tension. Mr Simp- 
son was later praised by many 

sources for his part in the events 
of the day. 

He hims elf praised “those 
in the Bogside who stayed away, 
allowing us our celebration. I 
must admire those people who 
let us have our civil and religious 
liberties. Iris the government 
who tried to stop us”. 


Edinburgh celebration: On 50th anniversary orgainisers urged to embrace the sciences too 

Festival 
warned to 
re-assess 
or face 
decline 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Arts Correspondent 

The Edinburgh Festival was 
given a warning yesterday that 
in its 50th and most successful 
year it must re-evaluate its 
relevance or, like the arts in gen- 
eral. face decline. 

Speaking at the first Edin- 
burgh University Festival lec- 
ture, the American philosopher. 
Professor George Steiner, said: 
“To know when to stop is a rare 
but vivid mark of honesty with- 
in excellence." 

In a speech containing a 
strong warning not to ignore the 
world of science. Professor 
Steiner said: Tbo many worn- 
out ghosts of past or altered cul- 
tural ambitions and ideals litter 
the scene. It is precisely when 
h is still doing well, when it’s box 
office is healthy, that an insti- 
tution should draw a dangerous 
breath and ask of itself: 'Is my 
continued existence truly rep- 
resentative of my initial aims?’” 

The Edinburgh Festival was 
created to provide a positive fo- 
cus for post-war Britain in 1947 
and to nurture international 
reconciliation. Half a century 
later it is an arts juggernaut, fea- 
turing hundreds of companies 


Fired up: Hie band Towering Inferno bum a Star of David, launching a visual epic of post-Holocaust Europe at the festival Photograph: Geraint Lewis 


playing to more than a million 
people. 

But it is failing to reflect the 
new dominance and influence 
of science. “Today, it is noon 
time, not in the arts but in the 
sciences," Professor Steiner 
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warned. “Whereas to a very ma- 
jor extent [the performance] of 
the arts festivals looks backward, 
science is, by very definition, in 
forward motion.'' 

Such was the progress of this 
trend that he felt the coming of 
another Michelangelo, Shake- 
speare or Mozart was doubtful. 
But in the sciences, even a 
middling talent would find itself 
on an upward escalator. 

“One would, in Renaissance 
Florence, have aspired to some 
personal contact with the 
painters and sculptors. In this 
late 20th century, many, very 
possibly a majority of the most 
gifted, work in the sciences. 
They harness the most con- 
centrated, innovative, impulse 


towards the future." 

The past was becoming the 
territory of the arts. “The bit- 
ter quarrels between critical 
schools and movements in the 
humanities, the voluminous 
triviality of much that is pro- 
duced in human letters, art his- 
tory, musicology, point to a 
Byzantine afternoon -as do the 
jugglers’ ingenuities of decon- 
struction and post-modernism. 
I have seen scientists stare, as 
at lunacy, at the central decon- 
struct ve axiom that "there is 
nothing outside the text'." 

The Edinburgh Festival 
would ignore science at its 
peril, he continued. “The festi- 
vals of tomorrow cannot simply 
exclude what is most stylish. 


most intellectually challenging 
and hopeful indoor otherwise 
rather parlous and often grey 
estate. 

“One of the disabling weak- 
nesses of current Western lit- 
erature is its unwillingness, or 
inability, to engage with the 
dance of the spirit in the sci- 
ences. Music and the arts are 
equipped to do better. The 
native land of Watt and of 
Kelvin could give a lead." 

The other direction the fes- 
tival should follow was thai of 
the workshop, the philosopher 
added. “It is the privilege of 
attending rehearsals for music, 
ballet, theatre, of watching a 
film crew or animation studio 
at work, which can make a fes- 


tival memorable. The spirit of 
the age is, as pioneers such as 
Boulez have shown, that of the 
aleatory and the fragment, of 
the unfinished and of ‘work in 
progress'.” 

Brian McMaster, director of 
the festival since 1992, said the 
problem with incorporating the 
sciences into the main festival 
was chat he did not want bo com- 
pete with the science festival 
which took place in Edinburgh 
in March. Nevertheless, be 
would consider Professor Stein- 
er's suggestions. “He threw out 
many provocative thoughts, 
some of which I don’t obvious- 
ly agree with. Nevertheless, 
they were very constructive and 
challenging." 


Oasis fans don’t look back 


FROM PAGE 1 
There were representatives of 
its bedrock constituency. 
Squads of young men in their 
twenties, their necks and bellies 
beginning to thicken with 
booze, poured out of hired 
transits (vans are cheaper to lure 
than minibuses). One group 
produced a sofa from the van, 
from which some continued 
drinking, while their mates 
brought out footballs. Tm to- 
tally pissed," said one as he fell 
to the ground as if in validation 
of the band’s laddishness. 

Alongside them, members 
of the Grissani Tendency un- 


loaded from Saabs and Votvos 
their M&S picnics of Parma 
ham with sorrel salad, togeth- 
er with wine illicitly poured 
into orange juice cartons (no al- 
cohol to be taken into the are- 
na). They made their way along 
the two-mile route to and from 
the car park with much talk of 
rock with tunes, and compar- 
isons with the Beatles. 

Inside the arena they sat 
side by side somewhat ginger- 
ly at first, with delegates from 
the Ihttooed Fraternity, who pe- 
riodically staggered off to the 
fence, which bad become the 
unofficial urinal, and proceed- 


ed to urinate with one hand 
while drinking with the other. 

As the disparate groups 
passed the afternoon in a gar- 
gantuan consumption of food 
and drink, the arena began 
slowly to resemble the kind of 
Third World rubbish dump 
from which rag-pickers make 
their living and whose inhabi- 
tants live constantly in danger 
of a visit from Mother Teresa. 

At first the groups remained 
in disunity. “You're complete 
crap. Gel off,” shouted a rather 
respectable-looking young mid- 
dle-aged mum when The Prodi- 
gy, denizens of dance, took to 


the stage immediately before 
Oasis. But as darkness fell, and 
the debris became invisible, 
the differences dissolved. 

True, even then there was a 
residuum of disdain from long- 
standing fans who spoke 
earnestly about the early gigs in 
1991. One die-hard looked con- 
descendingly around the giant 
throng, saying: “In those days 
most of this lot thought Oasis 
was just a shop in Manchester 
where Boy George once 
worked," he sneered. 

But the lights flashed on and 
his remarks were submerged in 
the roar. 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


pive teenagers were killed yesterday when their car 
■ crashed into a water-filled dyke at Coral Beach caravan 
site, IngoWmeUs, Lincolnshire. , 

One 1 9-year-old was able to roll down a window and 
damber to safety but his friends could not escape. Mec 
were on the scene within four minutes and managed to 
extricate all five from the wrecks® of the car, which tad - 

overturned in four feet of water. Despite lengthy attempts at 
resuscitation, however - in one case, lasting three hours - an 
five of the trapped boys died. Police said all the wcums. - 
aged 14 to .IS, were from Leicester and had been staying . 
with friends at the caravan park. 

f\ver 1 ,000 school inspections have been caiceHed . 
i »h* loci H«nite a recruitment drive to increase 


* 



Replying to parliamentary qut^ions from David Bhmtett, 
Labour’s education spokesman, Chns Woodhcad. the cWef ; 
inspector of schools, admitted that one in six of the 6,400 ; - 

inspections planned for last year did not go ahead. ■ 
Emergency measures put in place to combat the problem - . 

have included recruiting head teachers on temporary 
contracts to supplement the inspection teams. Where no 
privatised team has bid for the work under a contracts 
system set up in 1992, members of Her Majesty s . 

Inspectorate of schools, aided by these “additional 
inspectors", fill the gaps, Mr Woodhead said. The average'. - 
cost of an inspection in 1995-96 was £18.700 fo r seco ndary 
schools and £9,200 for primary schools. Fran Abrams - 

pantraefc was still clearing wreckage from the Watford 
1 % train crash yesterday in an effort to open up at least two 
lines for commuter traffic today. , 

One of the two train drivers injured in the fatal collision 
left hospital yesterday, leaving seven people still being .... 
treated. Ruth Snook, a journalist, died and 75 people were • 
injured in the crash south of Watford junction on Thursday 
when a commuter train struck an empty rolling stock tram. 

An investigation is under way. 

Another train canying 55 passengers had a lucky escape ; 
on Saturday night when it collided with the front of &~iractor 

on a farm crossing near Welshpool. A British Transport r.'. 

E slice spokesman said: “Another few seconds and we could ' 

ave been dealing with a very serious incident" 

A British medical student (tilled in a volcanic eruption 

in the Philippines was enjoying his last long holiday 
before starting three years of intensive clinical work, his 
mother said yesterday. 

Julian Green, 21, died from a head wound caused tw 
rocks spewed from Mount Canlaon during the 20-miiuitc 
eruption on Saturday. He died in the arms of fellow Briton _/ : 

Cfordon Cole, 22, who was working with him as a volunteer 
on a coral conservation scheme. *IWo Filipinos also died in 
the eruption. Mr Green’s mother. Gill, or Uppingham, 
Leicestershire, said: “He was going to go back to do three 
years’ dinical work to qualify as a doctor. This w ns his last 
long holiday before starting his working life, and he wanted 
to put it to good use." • 

A 35-year-old man has been charged with trying to . . 

M make illegal exports to Iran after customs investigators 
seized a cargo of specialised steel used in making nuclear 
weapons. The 50 kg of strengthened “maraging’' sled, which u. 
is needed in the process for enriching uranium, was found w 
at a cargo depot at Barking, cast London. The consignment 
had been flown in from the United States where it was 
manufactured and was due to be shipped to Iran. Customs 
officials, who had carried out a lengthy undercover - 
operation following a tip-off, later arrested an Iranian-born 
Briton at his borne in Brighton. 

T he Department of Transport is the Government s 
heaviest user of private detectives and investigation 
companies, according to figures collated by a Labour MP. 

Last year it spent £477,000 on investigators - and 
£344,000 the year before - in seeking evidence for “possible 
legal proceedings" against trespassers on roadbuilding sites, 
and for processing legal documents. It also spent £373,000 
last year on serving summons for unlicensed vehicle use. and 
in debt collection in such cases, according to a reply to a 
parliamentary question from Brian Donohoe, MP for 
Cunninghame South. “The question must be asked whether 
this is a proper use of public money, or whether sensitive 
inouiries of this nature should be dealt with through other 
public agencies," Mr Donohoe said. 


A “passport for pets" is being considered by Labour 
to replace the quarantine laws, following pressure for 
reform from animal lovers and animal rights groups. 

Under the new arrangement, pet owners could be required 
to vaccinate their animals against rabies, with certificates or 
“passports" to prove they are safe to bring into Britain. The 
review, which is still in progress, follows a warning that 
present quarantine laws requiring pets to be kept in isolation 
for six months before being allowed into Britain may not 
prevent rabies entering the country. CoEn Brown 
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Mummy money: The News of the World is beOeved to have paid £350,000 for its exclusive 

‘Fairy tale’ became a 
scramble for cash 


GLENDA COOPER 

“The more the merrier,’' said 
the mother who is expecting oc- 
y, triplets. She was referring to her 
. /future children but it could 
equally be applied to the mon- 
ey she gets for her story. 

Following the fierce debate 
over the selective termination 
of one twin and the destruction 
of 3,000 frozen embryos, Mandy 
Allwood, 31, of Solihull has be- 
come the latest celebrity in the 
ltf e-before-birth debate. Ms 
Allwood, a businesswoman, is 
expecting eight children, after 
becoming pregnant in May dur- 
ing fertility treatment. 

But for her the opportunity 
promises more than fleeting 
fame. She approached the pub- 
lic relations guru Max Clifford 
and sold her stoiy to a Sunday 
newspaper, reportedly for 
£350,000. She aims to make 
£lm through sponsorship deals 
and television commercials. 
a “I guess it was a sign of the 
/times that the first person she 
contacted was her gynaecologist 
and the second was the PR," Mr 
Clifford said. 


places great physiol stress in the 
mothers body and makes it 
more difficult for each baby to 
develop and grow normally. 

The most recent case of a 
woman becoming pregnant with 
octuple is was Maria Ines of 
Spain in 1989. The birth of 
nonuplets has been recorded 
three times but none survived. 

Lord Robert Winston, pro- 
fessor of fertility studies at 
Hammersmith Hospital in west 
London, said the risk to the 

‘Market forces’ 
means the 
more healthy 
children she 
has, the more 
money she gets 

mother’s health was “very seri- 
ous". “She wQ] certainly have to 
have a Caesarean section. The 
chances of having high blood 
pressure, thrombosis, bleeding 


Ms Allwood, 18 weeks preg : duringpregnancy. Pretty well all 
nant, proclaimed in her exclu- the applications of pregnan- 
sive interview with the News of cy are likely to occur. 


the World that she was happy to 
keep all eight: “I won't choose 
which ones should live and 
which ones should die. 1 know 
that some people will call us ir- 
responsible but there are risks 
either way." But there are fears 
that the prospect of wealth and 
media attention may be ham- 
pering her judgement. 

There was talk of a “sliding 
scale" deal - whereby the more 
healthy children she gives birth 
to. the more money she receives 
- which Mr Clifford said was 
“market forces. That’s the re- 
ality of the situation". 

But her doctor. Professor 
Kypros Nicolaides, head of 
foetal medicine at King’s Col- 
lege Hospital in south London, 
has advised her to consider re- 
ducing the pregnancy to twins 
and wanned that continuing the 
full pregnancy could put her 
own life at risk. A multiple birth 


Of the octuplets themselves 
he said: “Starkly, if you do not 
intervene in this pregnancy the 
chances of any baby being bom 
alive and well are virtually non- 
existent." “Given good medi- 
cine", there was no reason why 
a selective reduction should 
not leave the remaining foetuses 
healthy but ultimately it was the 
parents who must make the de- 
cision on their course of action. 

It was the couple themselves 
who look the initiative to go to 
the press. Ms Allwood’s 
boyfriend, Paul Hudson, 37, 
put out feelers to Central Tele- 
vision in Birmingham to see if 
they would be interested. When 
the couple realised what the sto- 
ry was worth, last Monday they 
approached Max Clifford- He 
arranged the News of the World 
exclusive and took care to deal 
with the media for them. 

The couple met through 


work and set up a letting agency 
together in 1992. They drove 
matching BMWs - hers silver, 
his gold. But the company failed 
last year and left Mr Hudson 
bankrupt. According to reports 
Ms Allwood and Mr Hudson 
have both experienced financial 
difficulties, owing debts to cred- 
it card companies, banks and 
building societies. 

Ms Allwood's and Mr Hud- 
son private fife seems similarly 
complicated - they describe 
themselves as “not the most con- 
ventional of couples". She has 
a son Charlie, fhe, from her pre- 
vious marriage to Simon Pugh, 
a self-employed plasterer. 

Mr Hudson has two chil- 
dren from a previous relation- 
ship and stays in dose contact 
with the mother, spending al- 
ternate nights between the two 
women’s homes. “I’ve always 
been my own man and needed 
my own space,” he explained. 

After an abortion following 
a car crash and a miscarriage 
last year, Ms ADwood went for 
fertility treatment at a private 

S rtal in the West Midlands 
nit Mr Hudson’s knowl- 
edge. She was prescribed the 
hormone Metrodin and the 
drug Pregnyl. Metrodin 
prompts the growth of egg fol- 
licles while Pregnyl releases 
them for fertilisation. Accord- 
ing to reports she was advised 
to abstain from sexual inter- 
course but ignored the warnings 
and became pregnant. 

Mr Hudson was said to have 
asked Ms Allwood if she would 
consider an abortion when he 
first learnt she was pregnant but 
is now reconciled to the idea of 
having eight children. “We’re on 
the edge of science and we are 
looking for an entry into the 
Guinness Book of Records, ” he 
told the News of the World. 

Mr Clifford said a million 
pounds was a “reasonable" sum 
to be expected if sponsorship 
deals went through and added 
that be bad already been ap- 
proached by companies both in 
Britain and abroad. "Finan- 
cially they would be better off 
if they had no babies at all,” be 








Hie Colemans: Graham Coleman with his three-year -old sextuplets and their sister in 1989 

Media adulation can 
quickly turn sour 
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Introducing the Tank Child. . . I rates sa Y e y ou 


Hie Waltons: Britain's most famous sextuplets and the only 
sextuplets of the same sex in the world, aged 10 in 1993 


added. “Eight babies is an enor- 
mous expense ...But finance is 
not what this is all about The 
important factor is the health of 
Mandy and her children.” 

The editor of the NoW, Phil 
Hall, said yesterday that Ms All- 
wood did not want to gain fi- 
nancially herself, but just 
wanted help to bring up the 
children. But if all eight babies 
are bom, the couple race an es- 
timated cost of £250,000 to 
bring them up. As Ms Allwood 
was tracked down to an Ox- 
fordshire hotel by journalists 
from rival newspapers, she was 
alarmed that havmg been dis- 
covered might upset the deal. 
She shared her preoccupation 
with the NoW journalists guard- 
ing her “Do I still get paid?" 


If Mandy Allw ood s babies arc 
bom alive and w ell they will be 
the fust octuplets in rcccni 
years to survive, and the biggest 
multiple birth in Britain to 
date, writes Glenda Cooper. 

The record before that was 
set in 1987, when seven test- 
tube babies were bom to Su- 
san Halton in Liverpool, hut 
the four boys and three girls all 
died. 

At present there are three 
pairs of sextuplets surviving in 
Britain and six worldwide. The 
best known ore the Walton 
sextuplets who were bom on 18 
November 1983. Their moth- 
er, Jan, bad been taking fertil- 
ity drugs but the chances of 
having six girls were 104 billion 
to one. Hannah, Lucy, Ruth. 
Sarah, Kale and Jenny, who ar- 
rived within four minutes of 
each other are the only sextu- 
plets of the same sex in the 
world. 

The Walions' agent, Phillip 
Ettinger. who also managed 
Britain’s two other sextuplets. 
negotiated lucrative deals for 
the family. A property devel- 
oper gave them a four-bed- 
room show-house in exchange 
for their own; the babies were 
given free food for a year and 
one firm supplied high chairs, 
buggies and carrycots. The 
motor industry’ giant Ford lent 


them an estate car and anoth- 
er company agreed to supply 
each of the girls with free 
shoes for 12 years. 

On the girls' second birthday 
a photograph by Lord Lichfield 
was reproduced worldwide. 
Mr Eumgpr also managed a 
contract for the product Ton of 
a yearly television documentary 
about them. The parents. Janet 
and Graham, said that the 
publicity surrounding the chil- 
dren has never made them 

The Waltons 
made lucrative 
deals ... a 
showhouse, free 
food, a car and 
a TV contract 

rich and that they “could haw 
done more". 

The Waltons overshadowed 
Britain's second set of sextu- 
plets, who were bom in 1986 - 
three boys and three girls to Su- 
san the wife of a London po- 
liceman, Graham Coleman. 

But perhaps the most dra- 
matic case was that of the 
Vince sextuplets from Grims- 


by in Humberside. The five girls 
and a hoy were bom in a blaze 
of publicity in 1 w.l after doc- 
tors advised Jean Vince to 
have a selective abortion. She 
refused and Rebecca , Katie, 
Stephanie. Jessica, Valerie and 
Gregory were bom on 19 May. 
Praise tor her bravery and for 
the doctors who looked after 
her swiftly dissolved however 
w hen it w-.is discovered that the 
proud parents did not live to- 
gether, that Mr Vince already 
had four children and that the 
state was likely to have to pick 
up a bill of £ l "l 2.0UU a year for 
their care. 

Interviews with Mr Vince's 
former wife who claimed that he 
had not seen her three children 
for eight years fuelled the con- 
troversy and MPs and church- 
men called for more stringent 
criteria for those seeking ex- 
pensive fertility treatment. 

Media adulation turned to 
backlash and lucrative spon- 
sorship deals from nappy 
companies and baby food com- 
mercials melted away. At the 
sextuple! s third birthday par- 
ty earlier the; year Jean Vince 
said the family was so hard up 
that she had to buy shoes for 
the children at car boot sales. 
“It's the only way we can make 
ends meet,” she said. A cau- 
tionary tale. 
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PERSONAL LOANS 



MICHAEL STREETER 

First it was conception in a test tube. Now 
medical experts are aiming to go one step 
ftirlher by creating entire artificial wombs. 

In a move which has echoes of science 
fiction, a team of Japanese scientists, md- 
cd by British specialists, is experimenting 
with" a high-tech tank in which a foetus 
would be able to grow to full term without 
iis mother’s direct help. 

A dialysis unit and an artificial lung 
would in’effect become the baby’s moth- 
er as it lay suspended in artificial ammot- 
jc fluid. Such 0 development might allow 
a woman Kke Mandy Allwood, currently ex- 
pecting octuplets, to keep them all with- 
out putting each one at risk- . 

The Anglo-Japanese project, centred m 
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1 — ■ 

Tokyo and University College, London, un- 
der Professor Mark Hanson, has already 
successfully experimented with a goat foe- 
tus and is confident that the technique could 
soon be applied to humans. 

Scientists Involved in the project believe 


the tank womb would have huge implica- 
tions for saving severely premature babies. 
In particular there could be implications 
for multiple births, where babies if they sur- 
vive at all are likely to be tiny and excep- 
tionally vulnerable outside the womb. 

However, there would be grave ethical 
questions about the use of an artificial 
womb by women who simply didn’t want 
all the traumas associated with the process 
of a full-term pregnancy. 

Anthony Kaiser, a consultant neonatol- 
ogist at St Thomas’s hospital, south Lon- 
don, said: “I do not see it as a substitute 
womb for people who don’t want to be preg- 
nant." Such a use might be ethically “un- 
acceptable", he said, given that an artificial 
womb would be inherently more danger- 
ous to a child than normal pregnancy. 
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news 


Major challenged to disown the ‘demon 


* 



Dr Brian Mawhinney: ordered advertisements 


COLIN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

The Prime Minister last night 
was challenged Labour to 
disown Lhe “demon Blair” ad- 
vertisements ordered by Con- 
servative Party chairman, Dr 
Brian Mawhinney, portraying 
the Labour leader with Satan- 
ic red eyes. 

Tory MPs also privately said 
they were uneasy about the 
advertisements, which were at- 
tacked by Peter Mandelson, 
the head of Labour’s election 
ca mp ai gn , as some of the crud- 
est negative camp aigning ever 
seen in British politics. 

The backlash against the ad- 
vertisements may help Labour 
overcome the more serious 
damage caused by Clare Short’s 
attack on the forces “in the 
dark” behind Mr Blair as 
Labour's old guard joined in her 
criticism. Ms Short’s aides re- 


jected reports that she would re- 
tire from politics over the row. 

Mr Mandelson, believed to 
be a target for some of Ms 
Short's criticism of "spin doc- 
tors”, warned that the campaign 
would backfire on the Tories. 

“What little bit of good news 
they have had last week has 
gone to their heads and they 
have lost any sense of decency 
or judgement It is vicious and 
nasty, and is final confirmation 
of the sort of negative campaign 
they are running. 

“It win harden up attitudes of 
some of their own supporters, 
but the general public will be 
disgusted by it I firmly believe 
it mil backfire. We have seen 

the N^^Latour NCT^Danger 
campaign is p ushing voters to- 
wards Labour. This advertise- 
ment will increase that trend.” 

Mr Mandelson said the Tbry 
chairman had “overreached 


himself” with the “vicious and 
nasty” attack on Mr Blair aimed 
at exploiting Gate Short's out- 
burst against his leadership. 

He said Mr Major should dis- 
own the campaign ordered 
while he was on holiday from 
MC Saatcbi one of the Tories’ 
advertising agencies. 

“There has never been an ad- 
vertisement of any sort of po- 
litical communication like in 
Britain before now. Not even 
the Conservatives under Nor- 
man Tebbit would have dreamt 
of placing advertisements like 
this. 

“It is something which the 
Prime Minister should con- 
demn and take steps to stop as 
soon as he returns from holi- 
day.” 

Labour Deputy Leader, John 
Prescott, said: “The Tbry cam- 
paign of ties and vilification has 
now become utterly pathetic. 

“A party that wastes millions 


of pounds from secret sources 
on this sort of rubbish has no 
right to govern this country.” 
Mr Prescon has privately 
warned Mr Blair that he frees 
trouble ahead, unless he slows 
down Lhe pace of policy change. 
Labour traditionalists joined 
in the criticism yesterday. Roy 
Ha tiers! ey, the former deputy 
leader, said in the Observer. 
“The genie is out of the bottle. 
No matter how hard he tries, Rs- 
ter Mandelson - whom Clare 
would have done better to 
name - cannot squeeze him 
back ~ Labour needs to take' 
this Grand Remonstrance seri- 
ously. Rightly or wrongly, Clare 
said what a lot of rank-and-file 
members are thinking.” 

Mr Hatteraley, who is step- 
ping down at the election, said 
Ms Short's greatest mistake 
was in denying there were pol- 
icy differences with Mr Blair, 
"dare, like me, believes people 


on Hi ghe r incomes should pay 
more tax in order to finance im- 
proved services for the disad- 
vantaged. Blair does not" 

Peter Shore, a former shad- 
ow Chancellor, said it was no 
good “pretending” the party was 
no longer interested in tax and 
redistribution of wealth. 

Mr Shore said Labour’s spin 

doctors were “wfon^ to try to 

bury tiie old Labour “tax and 
spend” image for fear of fright- 
ening voters. 

Defence Secretary, Michael 
Portillo said: “Peter Shore's re- 
mark is another candid admis- 
sion of the truth that we all 
know: that Labour stands for 
higher public spending and 
higher taxes. 

“With each day that passes 
Labours true agenda is laid in- 


splitting into waning factions 
that no soundbite can hold to- 
gether.’ 


Aromatherapists 
pour oils on 
troubled ailments 



Devil in disguise? 


REBECCA FOWLER 

Aromatherapy, once regarded 
as the preserve of cranks and 
“new-ageis", has finally arrived 
in the mains tream and is be- 
coming available on the NHS. 

The Royal Liverpool Uni- 
versity Hospital is the first to 
provide aromatherapy as part of 
a range of alternative treat- 
ments. underlining the fact that 
Britain has become the aro- 
matherapy capital of the world. 

As generations of exhausted 
men and women take to baths 
filled with lemon and tangerine, 
and are massaged with essence 
of jasmine and rose, sales of the 
oils have rocketed by 40 per cent 
in two years to £340m, accord- 
ing to the Office of National Sta- 
tistics. 

In Liverpool, nurses are pro- 
viding aromatherapy services on 
the wards and in outpatient de- 
partments. It is used primarily 
to relieve tension before other 
treatments rather than a treat- 
ment in itself. 

Among the most successful 
manufacturers is Aromathera- 
py Products Ltd of Hove, whose 
best-selling oils include laven- 
der, used for skin conditions, re- 
laxation and sleeping; rose, also 
a relaxant; and more recently 
Tfea Tree from Australia, which 
has strong antiseptic qualities. 

Alan Harris, managing di- 
rector, said: “When we started 
we were only selling to the san- 
dal brigade, but now aro- 
matherapy has got a completely 
different audience. The new 
growing market is young males, 
who have started borrowing 
the products from their wives 
and partners' dressing tables. 
They’re slowly becoming 
hooked too.” 

He added: “It ties in with 
people’s current lifestyles, and 
the fact we’ve all become so 
much more conscious of the way 
we live our lives. We've become 
worried by what drugs we've 
used in the past, their side ef- 
fects, and much more con- 
cerned about living healLhy 



Big business: Sales of the oils are now worth £340m a year 


lives, using natural remedies, 
and getting rid of stress.” 

First used in ancient Greece 
and Egypt, aromatherapy be- 
came a forgotten art until a "Eu- 
reka-styie” accident in the 1930s 
involving a French chemist 
called Ren&-Maurice Gatte- 
fossd, who accidentally spilt 
lavender over a cut and found 
that the wound healed without 
a scar. Despite his discovery, 
however, it was not until the late 
1970s that it began to achieve 
widespread popularity. 

MmteL the market research 
company, has produced a report 
on the success of aromathera- 
py. A spokesman said: “People 
are working a lot harder, so they 
are looking for other ways to re- 
lax, and this is something you 
can do at home that doesn't take 


ESSENTIAL OILS 
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much time or preparation. It's 
almost becoming one of the es- 
sential things people buy.” 

The boom has also led to an 
increase in the number of aro- 
matherapists, training in the use 
of the oils which are used for the 
treatment of ailments from 
rheumatism to insomnia and 
mental problems. The largest 
school is the Tisserand Institute 
of Aromatherapy, in Hammer- 
smith, west London, which runs 
£3,295 diploma courses. 

When it started, eight years 
ago, there were only 11 students, 
compared to the current 150. 
There has also been a dramat- 
ic rise in the popularity of mas- 
sage, one of the main ways in 
which the oils are administered. 
More than 12,000 people train 
for qualifications each year. 

Judith Skyner, manager of 
the irstitute, said: “We get every- 
one applying from chemists and 
nurses to secretaries and people 
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who work in the City. The 
has become the world centre for 
aromatherapy, and we also get 
students coming from every- 
where ... People are also more 
open to handson therapy. As life 
gets harder they need something 
to support their lifestyle. Life is 
mean and lean, and they don’t 
feel cared for. It might be the 
only hour in their week where 
they allow themselves to relax, 
and that is completely for them.” 



Charity 
linked to 
the Moonies 






Scent of success: ‘People are working a tot hander, so they are looking for other ways to relax. 
IHs is something you can do at home that doesn't take much time’ Photnesphs: Edward Webb 


LOUISE JURY 

Concern over contacts between 
the chairman of a leading pro- 
family charity and the Moonies. 
are expected to be discussed at 

a meeting of trustees next week. 

Professor Richard Whit- 
field, who is also head of a re- 
ligious think-tank founded by 
the Duke of Edinburgh, 
alarmed the National Family 
Thist by attending a convention 
linke d to the cult in Washing- 
ton DC ten days ago. The char- 
ity, whose patrons include Sir 
Yehudi Menuhin. Sir Harry 
Secombe and Sir Cliff Richard, 
k dedicated to strengthening the 
family. 

Thistees are understood to 
have expressed unhappiness 
over Professor Whitfield” s con- 
tact with the Moonies, also 
known as the Unification 
Church, before and are ex- 
pected to discuss his position 
when they meet Although un- 
willing to discuss the case, Jan 
Owen, the trust’s administrator, 
said: “There is some concern." 

Professor Whitfield, 58, is 
thought likely to oppose any at- 
tempt to remove him from a 
po& which has given him a pub- 
lic platform for his opinions on 
the family. As honorary chair- 
man, he gave his support to a 
woman charged with, then 
cleared of, assaulting her nine- 
year-old daughter by hitting 
her with a slipper. He has op- 
posed older fathers having chil- 
dren because they have few 
working years left to support 
them. And at a meeting of the 
right-wing Institute of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, he called on sin- 
gle mothers to give up their 
children for adoption. 

The latest development fol- 
lows his three stormy years as 
Wwden of St George’s House, 
an institution founded by the 
Duke of Edinburgh at Windsor 
Castle to act as a centre for 
training clergy and as a forum 
for discussing issues of concern 
to society. 

Although its work has re- 
ceived much praise and high- 
level participation. Professor 


Whitfield's time as warden » 

been marred by low staff -ggr 
morale, it has been claimed. 'TjT 5 * 
Three inquiries have bear^Sprr' 
held into staff relations, but 
action has been taken. In ^ 
carried out last year, an eXWWJf 
nal investigator found: “(The- 
Warden) is still not respected ^ 
trusted by most of Lbc orgtuu- 
sation and his management-^ 
style, manner and personality. .. 
create resentment and an 
healihv working atmosphere,* -jiMfiSi' 
The' investigator also noted uagv. 
Professor Whitfield was “seen' 
as a bully who liked to ‘pick 
one individual', mostly women.” 
la the spring of last year. ' * - v 
some staff expressed their lad; 
of confidence m the WhnJen and 
embarrassment that the 
tatfcmofSt George's House a** 
been diminished by his words 
and action. .Vi' 

More recently, one senior fe- 
male member of staff was giv- • : 7 V 
en legal opinion that sfye hasa ■- =• ■-=> 
case for constructive dismissal 
because of Professor Whit- 
field’s behaviour. 

Professor Whitfield was yes- 
terday unwilling to disrupt his 
holiday to discuss the claims. 

He said that he had been to 
America on “purely private 
business" and added: "You 
seem to have got hold of a range 
of half-truths. I've got no com- 
ment" A spokeswoman for the, 

Duke of Edinburgh said that H 
was “entirely a matter for (foe r; 
Whrden)." 
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Sir Yehudi Menuhin: A patron 
of the National Family Trust 
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' Nj ght life: The rush to floodflight public buildings and churches for the Millennium is worrying astronomers and romantics 

Light fantastic that will snuff out the stars 
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Li^rt cheats the night: Britain at midnight In January, taken on a dear night by a United 
States meteorological satellite Photograph: National Remote Sensing-Centre, famborough 

Judiciary and police shun 
blacks over top jobs 


JASON BENNETTD 

Crime Correspondent 

Black people are failing to get 
senior jobs in the criminal jus- 
tice system while a dispropor- 
tionate number are ending up 
in jail despite years of equal op- 
portunity initiatives, according 
to a report published today. 

The nigber echelons of the ju- 
diciary remain a white pre- 
serve, with no person from an 
ethnic minority as a high court 
judge; justices' clerk, or a chief 
probation officer. There is only 
one Asian or blade officer in the 
police service above the rank of 
superintendent, and there are 
just five circuit judges, five 
prison employees at governor 
grades, 21 ushers and four se- 
nior lawyers at the Crown Pros- 


pmftmton ^atAMtaorty 

. . ;.-1396 

Jucfci8*y ;• - ‘ J-3 

Magstrates' ■ ^ 

■qourtsitaff. - J -?i>: *-9 
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ecution Service. Overall, the 
number of black people in the 
judiciary has risen from 18 or 
0.87 per cent in 1992 to 29 or 
13 per cent last year. 

A survey out this week 
showed that ethnic minorities 
make up just below 6 per cent 
— about 33 milli on - of the 


British population. But the pro- 
portion of prisoners who are 
blade has risen from 14 per cent 
in 1989 to 17 in 1994. 

The report by the National As- 
sociation of Probation Officers 
and the Association of Black 
Probation Officers, condudes: 


agencies appear stiD to fail to 
employ or promote suitably 
qualified black candidates." 

Two exceptions are the Pro- 
bation Semce which has in- 
creased its ratio of ethnic 
minority employees to 7.6 per 
cent and the Crown Prosecution 
Service where the number has 
risen fromSSper in 1991 to 73 
per in 1995, although this is only 
in the lower grades. The pro- 
portion of senior posts has ac- 
tually dropped to 1.6 per cent 
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KAREN BARKER 

The stars in the night sky are 
vanishing, thanks to National 
Lottery funding for a string of 
high-powered lighting schemes 
which are turning the Mxlfy %y 

into a memory. 

The Millennium Commis- 
sion has received a series of bids 
for grandiose outdoor lighting 
schemes. It has approved some 
and many more are in the 
pipeline. The structures to be lit 
up indude bridges, docks, his- 
toric buildings, parks and large 
bul imr emarkablc office blocks. 

Professional and amateur as- 
tronomers. environmental 
groups and romantics who like 
to see the stars come out are in- 
creasingly concerned about the 
number and scale of such pro- 
jects. They point out that the li^u 
from dries already brightens 
night skies up to 50 miles away. 

Dr John Mason of the British 
Astronomical Association de- 
scribed such schemes as “waste- 
ful and obtrusive''. And 
according to Dr Chris Baddiley, 
of the UK Dark Skies Cam- 
paign which has written to the 
commission complaining about 
seven schemes, “light pollution 
is a serious problem". He died 
a recent survey by the Institu- 
tion of Environmental Health 
Officers which found that near- 
ly 50 per cent of pollution com- 
plaints to officers concerned 
external lighting. 

The Skyline lighting project 
in Croydon, south London, 
which has reached the final 
round for Millennium Corn- 



Town beacon: Croydon previews its Skyline project which is competing for lottery cash 


mission funding, proposes to 
transform the environment af- 
ter dark by lighting 39 buDdmgs 
and running a massive projec- 
tion show in the town centre. 
The plan, which awaits a final 
decision in October, will cost 
£6.8m. Croydon Borough 
Council said “the lighting in- 
dustry as a whole is enthusias- 
tic about the venture". But the 
light will spill into the Surrey 
countryside. 


The Millennium Commis- 
sion has already awarded £23m 
of lottery money for permanent 
floodlighting of more than 4UU 
churches, many in rural areas, 
after a bid prepared with the as- 
sistance of the Lighting Indus- 
try Federation and 
administered by the Church 
Floodlighting Trust, a body with 
trustees from industry and 
church groups. 

A further £40m has been 


granted to the Renaissance of 
Portsmouth Harbour project, 
which includes a laser light 
show, promenade lighting and 
extensive floodlighting of build- 
ings. ships, and cranes. 

Lighting apparatus can spoil 
dayume views, and at night the 
situs and planets are obliterat- 
ed by glare and “sky glow" 
caused bv dust particles and wa- 
ter droplets in the atmosphere 
scattering rays as they rise from 


the ground Sky glow extends up 
to 511 miles beyond London. Dr 

Baddiley said that the light 
from towns blocks out 90 per 
cent of the stars for tens of mil- 
lions of people. 

The Council for the Protec- 
tion of Rural England says that 
“dark, unlit landscapes and 
skies arc one of the country- 
side's most precious resources,'’ 
echoing the Government’s 1995 
Rural White Paper. But light is 
not officially recognised as a pol- 
lutant and there is no proper 
regulatory framework for it in 
Britain, and no recourse for 
those suffering from it. Often, 
no planning permission is re- 
quired for lighting spurts facil- 
ities and amenities. 

Supporters of the new 
schemes hope to bring Kfc to city 
centres at night, draw intention 
to impressive or historical build- 
ings and reduce fear of crime. 
But the CPRE says lighting 
does not necessarily increase se- 
curity, and cites Home Office 
Crime Prevention Linit studies 
which show it is not a significant 
deterrent to burglani. In fact, it 
says, in rural areas "introducing 
lighting can result in increased 
crime rates, enabling would-be 
burglars to find easy access 
points and creating dark shad- 
owed areas for concealment". 

The Institute of Lighting En- 
gineer admits that "gratuitous" 
floodlighting often "swamp 
important architectural and his- 
toncal installations'', and wastes 
“not just electricity and there- 
by huge sums of 'money, but 
more importantly, futile ener- 
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The Vectxa VL 4 delivers 
mainstream corporate computing at a 
competitive price. 

Tbis platform carries a full range of 
Intel Pentium* Processors, combined 
with accelerated PCI local bus, to give 
you enhanced system performance. 

It’s DMI compliant, allowing 250 
features to be controlled across the 
network. 

And it’s fully flexible to 
accommodate your future computing 
direction. 


In addition, with HP’s power 
management, power consumption is 
significantly lower. 

lowef also being the best 
desertion for the VL 4’s price. 

While performance is high, the cost 
most certainly isn’t 

For more information contact one of 
Westcoastfs authorised HP Vectra 
stockists. 


HP PCs GIVE YOU ROOM TO THINK. 


Warranty 
upgradeable 
to 3 years 
on-site 


SPECIFICATIONS 

• Intel Pentium* Processors 
100-166 MHz • S Mb EDO, 
RAM expandable to 128 Mb 

• Cache 256 Kb Synchronous 

• 640 MB to 1.6 6b hard disk 

• 1 Mb VRAM video memory, 
upgradeable to 2 Mb 

• Enhanced IDE PCI bus 
mastering • Optional CD 
Rom • Pre-loaded „ , 

DMI • Certified 

with m^jor NOS 

and networking 

cards • 4 Free Microsoft 

Slots (2 ISA, 1 Wndows95 

Combo, 1 PCI) • 4 Bays (2 

free, 3 front accessible) 

•2 serial ports (16550 
UART), 1 parallel port 
(ECC/EPP), 2 PS/2 
Keyboard/Mouse 

• Array of security features 

• Pre-loaded DOS and either 
Windows for Workgroups 
an or 

Windows* 95 • 3 
year warranty, 
first year 
0XV*Sitj6 

2 years return. psnfcwr 


Microsoft 
Windows 95 
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Lebed flies in to halt Chechen carnage 


War hero feces 
daunting test 


HELEN WOMACK 
Moscow 


General Alexander Lebed, 
widely seen as the rising star 
of Russian politics, was facing 
his first big public test yesterday 

as he flew to the Caucasus tony 
to broker a ceasefire in the 
Chechen war. 

The day after he was ap- 
pointed President Boris 
Yeltsin's special envoy to the 
region, he few to Dagestan, 
which borders on the war zone, 
to seek the advice of Muslim 
leaders. Interfax news agency 
said he might meet Chechen 
separatists in the Dagestan 
village of Khasavyurt 

The retired general, who 
performed so well in the first 
round of the presidential elec- 
tion that Mr Yeltsin made him 
his national security adviser, is 
seen by many Russians as a mir- 
acle worker who can end the 20 
month agony in Chechnya. But 
it remains to be seen what 
initiatives he will offer. 

General Lebed set off on bis 
mission after a crisis meeting in 
the Kremlin with President 
Yeltsin and Viktor Cher- 
nomyrdin, who on Saturday 
was reconfirmed as Prime Min- 
ister by the Communist-domi- 
nated parliament 

Mr Yeltsin instructed Mr 
Chernomyrdin to investigate 
the “gross miscalculations” 
which allowed Chechen rebels 
to overrun the Chechen capital, 
Grozny, and ruin his inaugura- 
tion last week. The Prime Min- 
ister then convened a meeting 
of Russia’s State Commission 
on Chechnya. This decided that 
federal forces would have to be 
strengthened, although talks 
remain the ultimate goal. 

On the ground, Russian 
troops were still struggling to 
expel the rebels from Grozny. 
Sergei Trofimov, of lass news 
agency, who was among civilians 
trapped by fighting in the cily 
centre, said federal forces had 
reached the besieged govern- 
ment building and had evacu- 
ated some wounded soldiers. 
“The blockade of central 
Grozny was broken through 
last night by units of interior 

troops and a motorised infantry 

regiment," be said. 


However, fierce^ house-to- 
house fig ht m g continued. The 
Russian military co mman d 
admitted that up to 200 ser- 
vicemen had been killed and 800 
wounded since last Tuesday. 
There was no confirmation of 
a rebel claim that ISO Russian 
troops were killed in one inci- 
dent alone yesterday, when 
their convoy was ambushed as 
it moved to relieve the town of 
Argun. Both rides exaggerate 
when speaking of each other's 
losses. 

With Chechnya plunged into 
the worst violence since early 
1995, immediately after 
Moscow seat tanks and troops 
to crush its separatist rebellion, 
all eyes were on General Lebed, 
the veteran of the Afghan war 
who won respect in Russia for 
stopping ethnic violence in the 
former Soviet republic of 
Moldova. 

“Lebed is a military man, he 
is used to taritling these sorts of 
problems," Tass quoted Mr 


\ \ * 


Chernomyrdin as saying. “I am 
sure that he will cope with his 
task. He simply must do this." 

General Lebed has played his 
cards dose to his chest since Mr 
Yeltsin appointed him on Sat- 
urday to replace his previous en- 
voy to Chechnya. “Let’s take a 
look at some land of new solu- 
tion, new approach," is all the 
general said. 

Although there is a risk for 
General Lebed that his new 
political career could come to 
grief in Chechnya, he has, per- 
haps, a better chance than any 
other Russian leader of achiev- 
ing something in the region, as 
he is not tainted by involvement 
in the war so far. 

Indeed, he spoke against it 
from the very moment the for- 
mer defence minister, Pavel 
Grachev, launched Moscow’s 
military intervention. 

General Lebed may choose 
to keep out of what will in- 
evitably be the messy military 
dean-up in Grom y and con- 
centrate on a wider solution. 
During his election campaign, 
he spoke of the possibility of 
Chechen independence if a ref- 
erendum showed it was the 
will of the majority. Last week 
he suggested a conference in- 
vutving all parties in the conflict 
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troop earner in the embattto. cnecnenc-pHa. 

Civilians caught in the heat of the Grozny cauldron 

Tiw, rTn«rh«*ns had also is 


It is the civilians who are in the 
worst plight Up to 2,000 were 
queuing m a mile-long traffic 
j am, or tramping through the 
mud on the north-western road 
out of Grozny yesterday. 

Russian soldiers were charg- 
ing money to allow people 
out, up to £10 for a car frill of 
people, one woman said, who 
had turned back, angry and 
tearful. . . 

One old couple carrying their 
belonging s fe a plastic bag and 

a red bucket said their house 
had been destroyed for the 
third time. “How long will this 
go on?” the woman asked. 

Some refugees waited eight 

hours on the road as the soldiers 

checked their documents, call- 
ing cais forward one by one with 


Carlotta Gall sees the plight of the people worst affected 


a loud-hailer, while a sniper 
trained his sights on the ap- 
proaching vehicle. 

“We have been warned that 

fighters will try to break out this 

way," said the officer in charge. 
“We have to check every car. 
every man who could be a fight- 
er we turn back.” 

The Russians looked ex- 
hausted and demoralised. Fresh 

bullet marks scarred one walL 
“They hit us yesterday," said a 
soldier called Alexei, a ban- 
danna tied round his head. 
“One guy was wounded and we 
are all concussed." 

The crash and rumble of 
heavy artillery sounded con- 


stantly as Russian forces began 

a steady bombardment of the 
city centre as the heavy rain 

ceased. Just north of the centre 

mortars whistled overhead as 
machine-gun battles erupted 
around a large Russian com- 
mand post 

Small groups of Chechen 
fighters moved among aban- 
doned apartment blocks up to 
their positions just 200 yards 
from the compound, where, 
they said, they had pinned down 
over one thousand Russian 
troops. s' 

‘There are two regiments 
which have anything from 600 
to 1,000 men and a battalion of 


200 in there," one said. “We 
have them completely sur- 
rounded; they cannot leave and 

no one can reach them." 

The crack and whistle of a 
sniper rifle shot rang out. Both 
sides were sniping at each oth- 
er from a distance of 200 yards. 

OccaaonaDy they opened up 
with a m achin e-gun or lobbed 
shells at each other. 

A fresh group of a dozen 

filters arrived, climbing out of 


asmall Zhigulicar, with rock- 
et-propelled grenades and rifles. 
They set off on foot to relieve 

men on the forward positions, 

naming across intersections to 
dodge sniper fire but otherwise 


relaxed, even casual. The com- 
mander of the unit, who spoke 
on his walkie-talkie using the 
code name “Leopard”, said 
they were about to set up a re- 
coflless rifle on the roof of an 
abandoned five-storey apart- 
ment block and fire into the 
Russian compound. 

.. The fighters’ aim in this part 
of the city seems to be one of 
containment rather than at- 
tack, said one resident 
Magomed, whose brother was 
among the fighters. 

“They shoot at them to keep 
them pinned down and watch 
out to stop Juay reinforcement 
breaking through.’' 


The Chechens had also iso- 
lated three Russian posts, ram- 
shackle strongholds of concrete 
blocks and sandbags, on the 
northern road into this district. 

Between each post on the main 

road, armed Chechen fighters 
stood on street comers, milling 
with residents who started up a 
small bazaar. . , 

Khcsir Dalayev, driving a a 
small truck back towards the T- 
centre, said he had brought 
three wounded fighters out un- 
der heavy shellfire the day be- 
fore. After first aid, they took 
the wounded on to the neigh' 
bouring republic of Ingushetia, 
he said, just driving around the 
Russian posts. 

. “We can do anything wc 
want here," he said, laughing. 
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RUPERT CORNWELL 

San Diego 

Exactly four years ago, someone 
took a poll of Republican del- 
egates in Houston at the end of 
that miserable, mean-spirited 
convention. Who, it was asked, 
would they like as their nomi- 
nee in 1996? The answer from 


QuayltT Phil Gramm, Pat 
Buchanan, nor a luminary of the 
B ush Cabinet like Tim Baker or 
Dick Cheney. The conclusive 
w inner was Jack Kemp. Now, at 
the Uth hour, Bob Dole has giv- 
en them at least half a cup of 
satisfaction; the Republicans’ 
eternal enfant terrible will have 
his best chance yet of national 
elective office as Mr Dole s 
r unnin g matn in November. In. 
the process, Mr Dole might 

hare improved his own chances. 

It is a moot point whether a 
vicc-Preridential nominee at- 
tracts votes far his ticket. In the 
case of A1 Gore four years ago, 
conceivably; but otherwise the 
evidence is thin. But if he can, 
then Mr Kemp is the man. 
Once Colin Powell had re- 
moved himself from consider- 
ation, he was the only contender 
with both the ability to energize 
the party base, and the cress- 
party appeal to lure the inde- 
pendents and “soft" Democrats 

any Republican needs to win the 

White House. That stature, 
moreover, makes him a credi- 
ble pres dent, should anything 
happen to 73-year old Mr Dole. 

As a native Californian, Mr 
Kemp offers a glimmer of hope 



Team mates: Bob Dole has brought Jade Kemp in from cold 


in a state that alone carries a 
fifth of the 270 electoral college 
votes needed to win in No- 
vember, but where President 
Clinton currently leads by 25 per 
cent or more. Pro-life, but op- 
posed to the sledgehammer of 
a constitutional amendment 
banning abortion completely, be 

finesses the Republicans’ most 
ferocious internal argument. 
Above all, he is a man of 
warmth, humanity and com- 
passion from a party currently 
not noted for these qualities. 

Such assets, of course, carry 
a price. For Republicans, Mr 
Kemp is inspiring and infinite- 
ly forgjveable - but infinitely 
maddening. Just five months 
ago, at the very moment Mr- 
Dokwas sealing his primary vic- 
tory, Mr Kemp took a deck seat 
on the Titanic try endorsing his 
friend, Steve Forbes. Before 


that, he had broken with party 
orthodoxy by coning out in sup- 
port of affirmative action and 
dissenting with California's 
“proposition 187” on the 1994 
mid-term ballot to deny all 
benefits for illegal immigrants. 

Mr Kemp, the word went out, 
was a loose cannon, and not a 
“team player." Indeed, two 
years before that, when Los An- 
geles was in flames and the Re- 
publicans were in one of their 
periodic law-and-order fren- 
zies over the riots, Housing 
Secretary Kemp, as he then was. 
insisted that the solution fey not 
in “more police, more guns, or 
more prisons”, but in aid for the 
inner cities, notably tax-exempt 
enterprise zones to hire jobs and 
hope bade to the inner dries. 

Hope. That, distilled into a 
single ward, is the political 
message of Jack Kemp. 


At 61 he belongs to the gen- ato 
eration too young to have 
fo ught in World War U like Bob 
Dole, too old to have been en- 
tangled in Vietnam like Bill 
Clinton. His formative years 
were the 1950s and early 1960s, 
the heyday of the American 
Dream, when he was building 
a dating career in the National 
Football League. In 1970, the • 
star quarterback with the San - 
Diego Chargers and the Buffalo , , 
Bills turned New York Con- . 
gressman and passionate “sup- " 
ply-sider", who believed tax 
cuts were the key to economic . . 
growth and national renewal. 

So successfully did he con- 
vince Ronald Reagan' ofhis " 
cause that in 1988 Mr Kemp was 
widely regarded as the great 
man’s natural heir. But his ' 
Presidential campaign that year 
was a flop, and his relations with 
George Bush such that his ap- 
pointment as Housing Secretary 
was bewildering. Thereafter, .. 

Mr Kemp’s voice was little 
heard. 

Now, Mr Dole has indirect- 
ly made amends. It is an in- 
triguing ticket - not least for the J j 
personal chemistry between 
two men, who are in many ire-' ’ 
spccts polar opposites. . . 

But in a seemingly preor- 
dained political season; Mr . 

Dole has at last achieved astir- • 
prise. President Clinton; : ap- 
patently expecting the person- 
able but little-known Florida 
Senator, Connie Mack, is said 
to have been "shocked", by the 
choice of Mr Kemp. And, just 
possibly, a mite alarmed. ; . 


TV spectacle turns delegates into props 


JOHN CARLIN 

San Diego 

Some 30,000 people gather 
today In San Diego for the 
start of the Republican Party 
convention, a four-day, made- 
for-tetevision event designed 
to portray Bob Dole as a win- 
ning presidential candidate. 

Half are representatives of 
the media. Tbe de le g a t es them- 
sehnes, as tbe New TSark Times 
wrote last week, “seem like af- 
terthoughts, or perhaps props”, 
Ch- perhaps extras, whose main 


Exaction it will be to clap, cheer 
and create an image of frenzied 
solidarity around the show’s un- 
likely star; the 73-year-old for- 
mer senator from Kansas. 

Orchestrating the spectacle, 
like a Hollywood director; is a 
pofitkalcoDsnltaittbythenanK 
of Paul Manafort. Monitoring 
proceedings by video from a 
skybox, he win be in constant 

h-fa-phoiMi communication with 
officials on the podium, firing 
down instructions to ensure 
Mr Dole and other leaders put 
their best TV feces forward. 


The job of the media com- 
mentators will be to probe the 
glamorous facade and expose 
cracks in party unity Tb fore- 
stall their efforts the conven- 
tion’s political organisers have 
been working hard behind the 
scenes in the tost week to bury 

the biggest bone of Republican | -- x „ 

contention: abortion. Thus Mr Dole, who to bo 4 

Hatf the dekgates present be- zealot on the abortion question, V 1 

kmg to the militant Christian * - ■ - - * — 1 

wing of the party Led by Pat 
Buchanan, the fiery but failed 
presidential nominee, and 
Ralph Reed, executive director 


have made it .'dear they 
brook no dissent. Any sugges- 
tion that the party to not" 
squarely in the pro-life camp, 
they haw indicated, would spar - 
a Doll televised rebellion, n» _ 
matter the consequences to the 
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international 


Western media 


Loafing around the Taiwanese way - just take one 600kg of bread 


jittery as HK 


deadline looms 


STEPHEN VINES 
Hongkong 
MATHEW HORSMAN 

London 


Fears about the future of Hong 
Kong under Chinese rule have 


prompted major Western me- 
dia organisations to review then- 
operations there. Some leading 
companies could downgrade 
their news-gathering and pro- 
duction operations at the first 
sign of illiberal policies ema- 
nating from Felting. 

This latest sign of concern 
about the future of one of 
Asia’s most dynamic economies 
could increase the chances that 
Hong Kong will lose its status 
as a regional centre for trade, 
finance and - crucially - media 
companies. 

While no media organisation 
will admit it publicly, most are 
formulating contingency plans 
for leaving what bas become 
one of Asia's media centres. 
One news agency has already 
done a study to gauge the cost 
and benefits of leaving Hong 
Kong, which reverts to Chinese 
rule next year. It found it could 
be done with relative ease, 
though there was no pressing 
need to do so. 

A senior news-agency staff 
member based in Hong Kong 
said: “No one on the editorial 
side has any doubt that things 
may become difficult here. We 
all expect that the day will 
come when we have to consid- 
er moving." 

Eager to take advantage of 
the concerns, officials from 
other regional centres in Asia 
have been soliciting media or- 
ganisations, attempting to con- 
vince them to relocate. 
Mahathir Mohamad, the Prime 
Minister of Malaysia, and Lee 
Kuan Yew, the Senior Minister 
and former prime minister of 
Singapore, have been in Hong 
Kong promoting their countries 
as alternative media centres. 
Australia also sees itself in the . 
running to assume this role. 

"T5ie most worrisome thing 
for us," said a senior editor from 


had to, we could simply switch 
to London or New York.” 

Some things are not so easy 
to switch. The BBC will soon be- 
gin di sman tling its transmitter 
which relays short-wave radio 
broadcasts mainly to China. It 
fa moving to^ Thailand. Officially I 
the move is being made to im- 
prove reception but unofficial- 
ly it is acknowledged that 
political sensitivities are playing 
a part in this move. 

However, the BBC World 
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Eye on the Orient The colony is a regional base for CNN 


Journalists fear 
for future under 
Chinese rule 


STEPHEN VINES 


While Western media organi- 
sations review their plans for 
Hong Kong after the 1997 
hand-over of power to China, 
the local press corps is going 
through its own crisis of confi- 
dence. Long known for its 
vibrancy, openness and aggres- 
sion, the local media is clearly 
worried about its fete under rule 
from Peking. 

Yet surely they have nothing 
to worry about? China’s mim- 
coasiituiion for the new Hong 
Kong says: “Hong Kong resi- 
dents snail have freedom ot 
speech, of the press and of 
publication." 

However, even before it 
comes into force, this unam- 
biguous commitment to press 
freedom is being regularly un- 
dermined by Chinese .officiate, 
who demonstrate their inabili- 
ty to appreciate how a free me- 
dia operates and signal every 
intention 10 inip^eontroli 

“Freedom of the press is 

completely d^emotfrom^r- 

rmg up trouble," said Lu Pmf, 
ChWs most senior official in 
charec of Hong Kong affairs, at 
the beginning of the month. 

SS5S5S2S3S. 


first, to promote a “loving Chi- 
na and Hong Kong spirit"; sec- 
ondly, to confine news reporting 
to a basis of “fact"; and third- 
ly, to handle new in an ethical 
and responsible way. 

Most censorship of the me- 
dia comes on the media boss- 
es' direct instructions. Media 
ownership is increasingly dom- 
inated by a small number of 
companies who have media in- 
terests as part of their wider 
business interests and, arguably, 
are keen to see the media out- 
lets serve the wider business in- 
terests. At least four major 
newspapers are owned by such 
companies, all with extensive 
business interests in C hin a. 

Most of the key media own- 
ers are not only averse to up- 
setting China, but have been 
signed up as advisers to the Chi- 
nese government. Editorials 
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reflect the new party line and 
there's an upsurge in biased re- 
porting. Prominent democracy 
activists, such as the leaders of 
Hong Kong's biggest political 
party, the Democrats, are giv- 
en less coverage, while the 
views of China’s supporters are 
prominently featured. 

Those who fefl to toe the new 
line rapidly feel the dime. 
Officials from the New China 
News Agency (Xinhua), which | 
acts as Peking’s control centre 
in the colony, are quick to call 
up editors and proprietors if 
they dislike their coverage. , 

A mere three daily newspa- 
pers out of about 20 -Apple 
vT - l. tin n o Kane Economic 


jnain at true arm siragm mz 
the incoming administration. 


a European company, “is not 
freedom of speech - our feel- 
ing is that won’t be an issue un- 
til the turn of the century. The 
big worry is that China does not 
like Western journalists and 
that China will be hostile to us 
and this win be expressed in bu- 
reaucratic ways, rather than by 
frontal attack." He believes 
this could create considerable 
difficulties in the ability to hire 
foreign staff. 

Among the colony’s main 
competitive advantages has 
been its status as a free-flowing 
centre for information As a re- 
sult, major firms such as 
Reuters, CNN, AFP and the 
BBC have established key re- 
gional news-gathering opera- 
tions in Hong Kong. For 
Reuters, the Hong Kong is 
more than just a bureau: h is 
one of three regional centres, 
with New York and London, 
that provide global inf o r ma tion 
services for the whole of the 
Reuters network. Any attempt 
by Pelting to limit the n umb er 
of foreign journalists in Hong 
Kong would jeopardise the sta- 
tus of the regional centres, in- 
siders say. 

Some media companies say 
they are not worried. The Unit- 
ed States-based CNN television 
news broadcaster has, for ex- 
ample, just established a centre 
in Hong Kong. 

An executive from an Amer- 
ican media company in Hong 
Kong said that it did not need 
to devise any contingency plans. 
“AH editors need nowadays is a 
PC [persona] computer] - you 
can plug it in anywhere. If we 


Service will continue to be re- 
layed on a dedicated channel in 
Hong Kong said Ora Pui-hing, 
the assistant director of broad- 
casting in the colony. “There are 
no plans to drop it in the near 
future." 

Officially, all the interna- 
tional media organisations are 
maintaining a public posture of 


eratkms. “For the foreseeable 
we win stay in Hong Kong," said 
Richard In gram, the Asia-Pa- 
cific news editor of Agence 
France-Presse, which has re- 
gional headquarters in the 
colony. He added: “Ate trust 
that the undertakings made to 
Hong Kong about free speech 
and the hiring of foreigners will 
be upheld.” 



Long lunch: Taiwanese students add the finishing touches yesterday to what they claim is the world’s longest sandwich. Hundreds of teenagers from 
from the southern city of Kaohsiung stuffed 600kg of bread with 1^400 beef, pork and vegetables Photograph: Reuter 
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Coal-heaited: A 1907 steam train hauling a passenger train in Quebec, where pro-independence politicians want a new rail Hide to the rest of Canada 


Photograph: AP 


Canada draws line over cracks 


Quebec Q'ty — For any Cana- 
dian with a sense of histoiy it is 
obvious. If francophone rest- 
lessness in Quebec threatens to 
tear the Confederation asunder, 
your best course of action is to 
build a railway line: tie Quebec 
more tightly to the rest of Cana- 
da with a band of steeL 

The idea harks back to Sir 
John Macdonald, Canada’s first 
prime minister, who in 1870 
persuaded a hesitant British 
Columbia to join the Confed- 
eration by promising to connect 
it to the other provinces with a 
railway running from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

It was a pledge that was ac- 
complished by the hammering 



An old answer to Quebec’s 
separatism is to build a new 
railway, writes David Usborne 


RIDING THE 
IRON ROAD 


of the famous “Last Spike" by 
Sir John on 7 November 1875 


at CraigeDachie, in the heart of 
British Columbia. The com- 
pletion of the railroad remains 
a powerful symbol of Canada's 
unity and identity. 

Can Jean'Oxrgtieo, Canada’s 
current Prime Minister, pull off 
the same trick today, as he 
struggles to thwart secession by 
Quebec? He may have the 
chance, thanks to a controver- 
sial project to build a new high- 
red railway from Quebec 


spe 

City 


to Windsor, Ontario, passing 
through the cities of Montreal, 


Ottawa and Toronto, a trip of 
740 miles. 

While the same journey can 
be made by train today on 
Canada's nationalised passen- 
ger rail service, it takes a 
considerable amount of time (as 
this correspondent can attest). 
The section between Montreal 
and Toronto alone takes fbur- 
and-a-half hours, though the 
carriages are comfortable, with 
service worthy of an aeroplane. 

What is being proposed is a 
180-mph service on new trade, 
with the same technology used 
by the TGV high-speed trains 
in France. The travel times 
would be cut in half. 


Bombardier, the Montreal- 
based aviation and transport 
giant, which owns the North 
American rights to the TGV 
technology, is beginning a four 
month study into the viability of 
the line. The study was com- 
missioned jointly by Mr 
Chr&ien and the Premier of 
Quebec, Laden Bouchard, in an 
unusual show of unity between 
two men more used to conflict 
than to co-operation. 

Therein lies a tangle of con- 
flicting political interests that 
would have made even Sir John 
Macdonald pause for thought 
On the table is a mega-project 
which, according to a first study 
completed last year, would cost 
some C$18bn (£9bn). Most of 
it would have to be funded by 
Ontario, Quebec and the fed- 
eral government although they 


are already burdened with h 
it deficits. 


.And why i 

which last year came 
within a half percentage point 
of approving secession, push for 
a new physical link to the heart 
of Canada? 


Jean-Paul LAllier, the pro- 
sovereignty Mayor of Quebec 
City, a train enthusiast who 
has ridden the TGV in France 
and the Japanese bullet train, 
insists there is no contradiction 
in Quebec's position. “Wanting 
to separate doesn’t mean want- 
ing to isolate ourselves,” he ex- 
plains. “It doesn’t mean that we 
want to float away, like some 
kind of sJand and anchor our- 
selves somewhere else. 1 don’t 
believe that separating means, 
stopping communicating. We 
don’t want to turn our backs on 
the rest of Canada". 

The same logic drives Mr 
Bouchard, who wants to show 
an independent Quebec would - 
.still be a partner with the rest 
of Canada. Mr Bouchard has 
even been teasing Mr Chr&ien 
about his lukewarm support 
for the TGV. “If I was the fed- 
eralist prime minister," he joked 
recen tty, “I would want to prove 
to everyone that federalism is 
good. I would want to recreate 
the conditions that existed at 
the birth of federalism - the 


at railway lines that united 
ada." 

None of these political cross- 
currents have escaped Bom- 
bardier, whose chief executive. 
Laurent Beaudouin, is an out- 
spoken opponent of separa- 
tion. Bombardier has hinted 
that it would prefer to limit the 
project, by linking only Mon- 
treal and Tbronto, thus exclud- 
ing Quebec City. 

“That would be my inclina- 
tion," Alain Paquet, a research 
director at Bombardier admits. 
“But I guess that, politically, it 
would makes sense to include, 
Quebec City". Mr LAllier 
agrees. “If Bombardier comes 
to ns and says Quebec City is not 
included in the project, I think 
that the government will say, 
well, we are including it". 

But there are more funda- 
mental questions. Although the 
Quebec City-Win dsor corridor 
contains two-thirds of Canada’s 
population, critics doubt 
enough people would abandon 
their cars and the use of aero- 
planes to ride the railway once 
more. 

There are also questions 
about how realistic it is to ex- 
pect such an enormous outlay 
of government spending. “Can 
the government pay for projects 
like this when it is closing 


hospitals and other services?” 
Mr Paquet asks. “It would be 
hard, politically, to invest m 
something which only the 
wealthier portion of the popu- 
lation would use". 

But as engineers and politi- 
cians ponder the project’s wis- 
dom, nothing can he considered 
in isolation from Mr Bouchard's 
pledge to hold another refer- 
endum on separation after 
Quebec's next provincial elec- 
tions. It is not dear how Mr 
Chrfitien wfll explain to tax- 
payers in western Canada, 
where there is not much pa- 
tience with the separatists, that 
they must contribute to a 
Scheme which is aimed princi- 
pally at pleasing Quebec. 

And consider this scene: it is 
2007 and the train line has 
been boilL Bui in the meantime 
Quebec has wrenched itself 
loose from the Confederation. 
What kind of “Last-Spike" cer- 
emony would that produce? 

Two spikes would probably be 
involved. On one side of the new 
international frontier would be 
a triumphant Mr Bouchard, 
poised with his sledgehammer. 
On the other, much more re- 
luctantly, would stand the Cana- 
dian Prime Minister, Mr 
Chretien. Or, more likely, the 
ex-Prime Minister. 
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m 38 -day hunger-strike by 10 Africans demanding the 
Mright to stay in France is putting the conservative 
government’s tough anti-immigration policies to a test that 
human-rights group 5 fear could end in tragedy. Lying in 
sleeping-bags in Paris’s Saint- Bernard church, the* men. 
mostly Malians in their late 20s or early 30s. say they have 
nothing to lose and have vowed to keep on fasting to the 
end rather than return home to poverty. “If I get my 
documents (residence permit), 1*11 work like everyone else’. 
If I don’t I die and that’s alL~ Makan Diabate. 32, said. 
Their fast is the latest in a scries of protests by 300 African 
sans papier* (without documents), including women and 
children, who face expulsion under 1993 laws pushed 
through by the hardline former interior minister Charles 
pasqua to curb clandestine immigration. Reuter- Pirns 


B ulgaria's most revered psychic, Granny Vanga, 
whose prophetic powers won her admirers across the 
Raikans and beyond, died at the weekend aged S5, “Granny 
Vanga passed away ... after a four-year battle against 
cancer. Doctor Teodor Eksariev said from Sofia’s former 
government hospital where she had been treated since 
3 August For decades Vanga drew visitors from around 
the world to her villa in the mountains of southern 
Bulgaria, Blind from childhood, she was venerated as a saint 
for her healing and clairvoyant powers. Her 
pronouncements, always religiously recorded, made her a 
kind of unofficial state Oracle. Prominent Bulgarians 
ranging from the ousted Communist dictator Todor Zhivkov 
to exiled King Simeon n paid secret visits to Vanga seeking 
advice, according to local media. Ratter - Sofia 


workers found the body of a six-year-old 
(hi bringing to 83 the number of people killed in the 
flood that devastated a Spanish campsite last week. For the 


Spanish campsite 

fourth day running, workers searched for other possible 
victims of the flood that destroyed the Vizgen de Las Nieves 
campsite just south of the French border. Rescue workers 
are stiU looking for at least three children and two women, 
believed to have been at the campsite. AP - Biescas 
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One dead in biker battle 
with Turkish Cypriots 


ALEX EFTY 

Associated Press 


Nicosia - One Greek-Cypriot 
demonstrator died and a dozen 
were injured when hundreds of 
bikers defied calls for restraint 
and dashed with Tbriasb troops 
in Cyprus at the weekend. 

The protests against division 
of the island into Greek and 
Turkish sectors were held de- 
spite the organisers' decision to 
cancel them. Greek-Cypriot 
police said the man who was 
killed was beaten to death by 
Turkish Cypriots when he and 
another man were trapped in 
barbed-wire barricades at 
Dherinia, 35 miles from the di- 
vided capital, Nicosia. They 
were among stone-throwing 


protesters who broke through 
TUrkish barricades. 

The TUrks, who outnum- 
bered the protesters, drove 
them back; beating unconscious 
with chibs and stones the two 
tangled in the wire. United Na- 
tions peace-keepers dragged 
the pair free ana took them to 
hospital Police said 13 Greek 
Cypriots were injured in the 
dashes at several points along 
the Green Line. Most had su- 
perficial injuries but two were 
m serious condition. Several had 
been shot, the Greek-Cypriot 
police said. There was no im- 
mediate report of any Turkish - 
Cypriot casualties. 

Several demonstrators were 
hurt when Turkish forces occu- 
pying the northern third of the 


island unleashed volleys of 
buckshot at stone-throwers 
around Achna, 25 miles from 
Nicosia, 

On the north-eastern edge of 
the capital, dozens of bikers tore 
down baibed-wire barricades 
erected by the 1 ^00-strong UN 
force and stormed into the nar- 
row buffer separating the 
Greek-Cypriot and Turkish - 
Cypriot sectors. 

President Glafcos derides 
had appealed to the motorcy- 
clists to abort the protest, which 
aimed to dramatise the plight of 
the island, divided since the in- 
vasion of the north by Turkish 
forces in 1974. He said Turkey's 

a ration forces would use the 
enge as a pretext to ignite 
a full-blown confrontation. 


Israeli schoolgirls turn 
assassin into pin-up 


PATRICK COCKBURN 

Jerusalem 


“He had this smile, a sweet 
smile, very attractive," gushed 
the 17-year-old Israeli school 
girl from the town of Kiryat 
Gat “His picture is hanging on 
my wall, and on my door I h ung 
a picture which 1 clipped from 
the newspaper and enlarged. I 
love him.” 

Her idol, it turned out, is not 
Michael Jackson, but Yigal 
Amir, the 26-year-old law stu- 
dent who assassinated Yitzhak 
Rabin, the Israeli Prime Min- 
ister, last year. Tbgether with 
several of her school friends, 
she has set up a “Yigal Amir 
Fan dub” which writes to him 
in jail and collects dippings and 


pictures of him. Another one of 
three girls interviewed from 
the Gross religious school in 
Kityat Gat, a town which lies 50 
miles from Jerusalem, told Is- 
raeli television: “Yes, he’s a mur- 
derer, but he did it with good 
in tendons. 

“He cared about his people 

and his country and the fact that 
Rabin didn't care." She said that 


many of her friends also great- 
ly admired Amir . 


It is all very alarming for the 
nearly 50 per cent of Israelis 
who voted for Shimon Peres, Mr 
Rabin's successor, who was de- 
fea ted i n the May election. It 
confirms their suspicion that 
was not just the wilder ex- 
tremes of fee Israeli right which 
approved of the assassination. 


Eitan Haber, former head of Mr 
R abin' s office, said: “Right now 

in front of our eyes there are two 
peoples growing here, who have 
no cultural or social connection 
between them." 

Demonstrators holding a vig- 
il outside the Gross school in 
memory of Mr Rabin were 
abused by local residents who 
shouted: “Shulamil Alom (a 
left-wing politician! is the next 
one. V/e will assassinate Sbu- 
lanut AloaL" On one wall of the 
school was written: “Peres is 
next in line." Zevulan Hammer, 
the Education Minster, is to set 
U J* inquiry into the “fan 
dub , but is himself a leader of 
the far-right National Religions 
Party and unlikely fo take stern 
measures against the school. 


Political exile finds new angle in Saxony 


It is not often that Germany 
lakes a stand against the pow- 
er of the European Commis- 
sion, and even more rarely does 
such resistance spring from 
within Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl's Christian Democrat par- 
ty. Yet that is exactly what a 
failed CDU leader has done - 
throwing down the gauntlet to 
Brussels from his place of exile 
in eastern Germany. 

Kurt Bicdenkopf, Prime 
Minister of Saxony, has de- 
clared war on Brussels and 
Bonn, shattering the illusion of 
consensus about the country’s 
place in Europe. “Centralism is 
dangerous for Europe," Mr 
Biedenkopf proclaimed after 
announcing that he was taking 
the Commission to court. 

Mr Biedenkopf had taken it 


upon himself to grant a subsidy 
of Dm 142m (£60m) to Volk- 
swagen to invest in its two ex- 
isting plants on his patch, 
defying an EC ruling that the 
subsidies would give the com- 
pany an unfair advantage over 
competitors. “If you are in Brus- 
sds, you can't tell if some region 
needs 5 million marks to help 
step unemployment,” he said. 
“You can only know such things 
if you are close to the problem." 

You cannot gel much closer 
to the problem of mass unem- 
ployment than running one of 
the so-called “new Linder", a 
job Mr Biedenkopf found him- 
self in almost tty accident six 


iacjul 


Kurt Beidenkopf 


years ago* A former general sec- 
retary of the CDU and long- 


time rival of Mr Kohl, he was 
driven out of Bonn at the age 


of 60 and took up a law pro- 
fessorship at Leipzig Universi- 
ty shortly after reunification. 

In elections in 1990 to the re- 
gional assembly, the local par- 
ty was looking for a credible 
leader, and Mr Biedenkopf, a 
Wessi (former West German) 
with an American degree in po- 
litical science but no Saxon 
links other than his fresh ap- 
pointment at Leipzig, was the 
best the Christian Democrats 
had. He won easily, obliterating 
the Serial Democrat opposition; 


a feat he has been able to re- 
peat in successive elections. 

Western companies have 
been cajoled to regenerate the 
industry that had fallen into ne- 
glect, and Dresden’s bombed- 
out FrouenJdrehe - emblem of 
Us former splendour - is being 
rebuilt at huge expense. Aftersix 
years of the Biedenkopf reign, 
the sea of economic failure that 
once covered the land has been 
traosfozmedintoanazrinpelag[i 
of gleaming factories. 
p Much of this is down to King 
Kurt’s tireless lobbying, and to 
the sweeteners that have so 
enraged the EG Without the 
contribution from the Land, 
subsidised in turn by the west 
German taxpayer, Volkswagen 
had been poised to take its busi- 
ness to Hungary or Slovenia - 


endangering some 23,000 
precious jobs. 

The Saxons are understand- 
ably ecstatic, and so are, sur- 
prisingly, Germans in other 
regions - with messages of “sol- 
idarity” floodin g in 

Bonn presumably disap- 
proves, buthasyet to muster the 
courage to side openly with 
a German re- 


gion flouting European law. 

iy's adopted son 


As Saxony': 
awaits his day in court. Chan- 
cellor Kohl must be pondering 
the wisdom of allowing ha ad- 
versary to slip out of right Af- 
ter six years m the wilderness, 
“King Kun” is back, carrying the 
torch for the growing band of 
German Euro-sceptics. 


Imre Karacs 
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After the marching, the waiting season 


B ^am.and Ireland are today 
experiencing what might be 
termed the relief of llndon! 
deny: a sense of thankfulness that the 
last-major events of the marching 
wn have paged with relatively little dis- 

c^?^? a T s *“* trough 
somftW) loyalist parades and arouSd 
300itationaJist marches Northern Ire- 
land can relax, just a little. 

Next year will bring another march- 
ing season, but in the meantime a 
three-person committee - made up of 
^ Orfoni academie, a Presbyterian 
(^Sinister and a Catholic priest - will be 
grappling with the parades issue and 
reporting to the Government. It may 
produce valuable suggestions. 

Tb be blunt, it had better. This has 
been an awful summer for Northern 
Ireland, and strenuous efforts on both 
marches and other fronts will be 
required to avoid a further deteriora- 
tion. Things had seemed bad enough 
with the breakdown of the IRA cease- 
fire and the murderous IRA bombings 
in the Loudon Docklands and in Man- 
chester. But last month’s Drumcree 
stand-off has driven a sword between 
the two communities, severely dam- 
aged Anglo-Irish relations, and raised 
the most fundamental questions about 
Northern Ireland’s viability as a society. 

Although these latest marches 
passed off comparatively peacefully, 
tensions, anxieties and even dread 
experienced in the run-up to them 


served as a reminder that it is a soci- 
ety which is never too far from the 
brink. In recent years a number of fac- 
tors had increased confidence in its sta- 
bility. These included a limited eco- 
nomic upturn, the potential for 
progress through the peace process, the 
increased professionalism of die Royal 

Ulster Constabulary and a strength- 
ened Lon don -Dublin relatio nshi p. 
Drumcree wrecked much of this. 

Today the police candidly, though 
privately, admit that law and order did 
break down in that period and t fr^t the 
security forces simply could not cope. 
That sense of a society virtually out of 
control is profoundly damaging for eco- 
nomic prospects: big business will 
invest in a region suffering from ter- 
rorism but many turn away completely 
from a place where central authority is 
seen, even momentarily, to be lost. 

This point was well put by Northern 
Ireland’s leading b usin ess and com- 
mercial organisations, which recently 
combined to deliver a sombre warning: 
“The world thought that we had turned 
a corner. It has been shocked — indeed 
we have surprised ourselves - by the 
public display of animosity and bitter- 
ness. For Northern Ireland the moment 
of truth has arrived when it must 
decide whether it wants to be regarded 
as a credible, serious, first-division 
economic player or is prepared to 
accept relegation.” 

But one problem is that the leaders 
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of the Belfast brigade of the ERA, and 
the Orangemen who last month 
Mocked hundreds of roads, can both, 
if unemployed, rely on Britain to cough 
up their dole money, as well as to con- 
tinue to search for new investment. 
There is no perceived economic penalty 
for extremism. 

There is no local political penalty 
either. There is no indication that 
David Trimble's Ulster Unionists will 
suffer at the polls for their identifica- 
tion with Drumcree: indeed, the 
chances are that their next vote will go 
up. Similarly Sinn Fein, which has 
played a cool, calculating hand in many 


of the parading controversies, is cur- 
rently on the crest of a wave. 

The reduction of politics to geo-sec- 
tarian street manoeuvres has led many 
moderate Unionists to something close 
to despair. The closest thing they have 
to a political voice are probably the 
business organisations quoted above, 
but the business community has 
become almost completely detached 
from Unionist politics, and has only 
marginal influence on it. 

The fact that there is also deep dis- 
illusionment throughout constitutional 
nationalism, north and south, is a fac- 
tor which may significantly increase 


instability. Non-violent nationalists 
were dearly collectively scandalised by 
Drumcree, which at a stroke all but 
shattered their confidence in the Gov- 
ernment and the RUC. 

Ar this moment the arguments within 
nationalism are being won by those 
who say Protestants will never accept 
Catholics as equals: that Unionism 
will never formulate a deal acceptable 
to nationalists; that the RUC will never 
be an acceptable police force; that 
Britain lacks the wiJj or the means to 
deal with Orange mobs - in short, that 
Northern Ireland cannot be gradually 
reformed into a truly equal society. 

It will be disastrous if these views 
harden from expressions of anger into 
settled conclusions. Nationalists will 
only be induced to shelve their aspira- 
tion to a united Ireland in return for a 
deal offering them equality and parity 
of esteem. Lf this is not on offer, then 
nationalism as a whole will conclude 
that Northern Ireland is, and will 
remain, an unjust entity. Such a com- 
munal judgement would give the IRA 
the moral cloud-cover for a fierce and 
protracted new campaign; the loyalist 
paramilitaries will reciprocate; and a 
new and terrible cycle will begin. The 
current poisonous atmosphere will 
provide plenty of recruits to the two 
equally futile causes. 

There arc few indications that the 
Government fully grasps the serious- 
ness of the situation. Sir Patrick May- 


hew looks tired, at a loss, and possibly 
demob-happy. John Major has devoted 
more time, energy and thought to Ire- 
land than any prime minister since 
Gladstone and Lloyd George: sadly, his 
efforts have yet to receive their reward. 
He has many other items on his agenda, 
but he must continue to make Ireland 
an urgent priority. Otherwise he risks 
entering next year's general election 
with a rapidly worsening situation. 


An Oasis 
of bathos 


O nly the world of pop can offer 
such bathos. At Britain’s biggest 
open-air concert, Noel Gal- 
lagher, songwriting genius of Oasis, 
managed to provoke contradictory shiv- 
ers of self-abnegation and self-congrat- 
ulation in the audience. "Is it worth the 
aggravation, to find yourself a job, 
when there's nothing worth working 
for," roared 125,000 voices in the cele- 
bration of nihilism which is talisman of 
the genre. Next minute, Gallagher was 
spurring them on to pride; simply by 
being there, he said, they had played 
their small part in a triumphalistic 
moment in history. But then the point 
of pop has always been to consecrate the 
mundane. And quite right too. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Spying, spite 
and social 
cohesion 


Sin Peter Lilley’s encouragement 
for neighbours to inform on each 
other in the hope of reducing 
benefit fraud may achieve Ms 
objective but it will be at 
considerable cost, which he may 
not have fully understood 
•‘^Matching me, watching you", 6 
August). 1 am concerned by the 
long-term consequences of 
undermining local social cohesion 
by encouraging spite, jealousy, 
hypocrisy, vindictiveness and smug 
self-righteousness. 

After a decade of research on the 
informal economy in one locality, I 
would be the first to admit that 
fiddling takes place. However, I 
have been impressed by the innate 
decency and the sense of fair play 
among most of those who feel 
obliged to cheat in order to get a 
little extra money to kit their 
children out at school or not to lose 
face at a family function. When 
decent jobs offering fair rates of pay 
are available, (he overwhelming 
majority of fiddlers are only too 
eager to stop their risky practices. 
There is now much other 
sociological research, mostly 
7 wjverament funded, to support this. 
4 ) There is, of course, a small 
minority of skilled cri mina l s who 
systematically defraud the benefit 
system. It is in everyone’s interest to 
apprehend such people. However, 
fie price of the new measures is too 
high. There is a whole range of costs 
associated with a loss of soda] 
cohesion which reduces the solidarity 
on which much of oar social and 
political life depends. Iteople want 
decent jobs not indecent spying. 
Professor RAY PAHL 
University of Essex 
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Sir. The biggest culprit in the great 
ongoing national benefits fraud 
1 report, 6 August) is thisTbry 
government. According to the 
Central Statistical Office, long-term 
unemployment stands at just under 
one million. This exdudes about 
1 . 2 m who are not even attempting 
to seek employment any more. 

The cost to this country m terms 
of loss of revenue through income 

tax and national insurance and 

consequent social security costs is 
enormous. The loss of human skills 
and sense of worth is even more 
calling. According to the Joseph 
Rowntree Foundation, smrc ihe _ 
T^fces came to power m 1979 there 
hafbeeu a rapid increase in 
inequality in incomes m the UK- 
The setting up of a national 
benefits fraud hotline is 

symptomatic of the Government 

abied failure in dealing with the 
kies of taxation, public^endmg 
and the future of the welfare state. 

DAVID CROMV/ELL 

Souifiampton 


be introducing a second hotline to 
bTno fraud. 

SARAH TURFF 
King's Lynn, NotjO*x 


Insurance moves 

Sir. Tbday’s announcement that 
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Army guns blight 
Northumberland 


Sin In “Fighting Army over impact 
of the increase in shoot and scoot" (6 
August) Stephen Goodwin fails to 
draw attention to the impact on (he 


whole Border region of these plans 
for "big guns". Tnc transport links 


sales forces of insurance companies 
fall from about 220,000 in 1936 to 
around 80,000 this year with further 
falls anticipated. 

It is also evident that the 
European market is now starting to 
experience many of the changes 
that the UK has been facing in 
recent years. The market overall is 
moving from being largely' 
regulated to one that is highly 
competitive and deregulated. 

In Europe, EU insurance 
directives now mean that insurance 
companies can sell their products 
in any other EU country. Also, 
there is growing competition from 
the banking industry and 
telemarketers. 

Many insurance companies on 
the Continent are beginning to 
wake up to the challenges that he 

ahead of them. Therefore any 
potential lead that UK companies 
have in experience of exploiting the 
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changing maricet will soon oe 
eroded. Sadly, there arestiHioo 


eroueo. ouuijr, — 

many insurers who have not 
invested in developing adequate 
plans and as a result many wul fall 
by (he wavside. Estimates vary, but, 
for example, there are only 
pxrteclcdto be about 30 significant 
life assurance product providers by 
the turn of the century. 

To succeed in the future, insurers 

— *«a b 5SaE=SL 



Soning to execute buriness 
ESS?* the market becomes 
Sore competitive and customers 
£Sre demanding, m^rera need to 
r"L, : n ne w distribution and 

improve their overall offering. . 
ROC COSEGRED 
General . 

Insurance 
RtUham, Middlesex 


Competition and 
natural selection 


Sin I am delighted to see a 
digestible and coherent 
explanation of evolution aimed 
toward the uninitiated, but David 
Bodanis (The DIY University; 
“Evolution” 7 August) has risked 
misleading his readership on one or 
two important points. 

First, Charles Darwin’s 
autobiography makes dear that be 
had begun seriously to question Ms 
(previously absolute) religious faith 
by 1839, two years before the birth 
of his beloved daughter Annie, 
whose death was later to devastate 
him completely. As early as 1836 
Darwin rad already reasoned that 
God was unlikely to exist, riven the 
contradictory nature of different 
faiths* religious teachings. 
Therefore it is not accurate to 
suggest that Annie’s tragic death in 
1851 either prompted him to reject 
the creator, or motivated him to 


natural selection (he had essentii 
completed Ms development of the 
theory by 1839). 

Second, David Bodanis is wrong 
when he says, “ ... direct 
competition only rarely drives 
evolution”. If natural selection is 
the driving force of adaptive 
evolution, then competition is the 
nourishment and inspiration of 
natural selection. Darwin reasoned 
that vastly more creatures come 
into existence than survive to 
reproduce; most die early and so 
the stage is set for competition. 
Those best adapted to their 
environment will necessarily have 


an advantage in the straggle for 
existence. And whatever David 
Bodanis would have us believe, 
cheetahs form part of the 
environment of gazelles, and 
gazelles serve cheetahs similarly. 
Neither would have become 
adapted to anything like their 
present stale without natural 
selection, and without direct 
competition for limited resources, 
natural selection is nothing. 
ROBERT HOWE 
Skmbumess, Cumbria 


Cost of flooding 


Sin The Yangtse floods again and a 
flash flood occurs in the Pyrenees 
(“Flash flood turns camping site 
into ‘Dante’s vision of heD’ ", 9 
August) causing loss of life and 
devastation. 

Demand for extension and 
reinforcement of embankments is 
the immediate reaction to flooding 
demanded by the public. It is the 
inevitable cause of higher river 
levels, swifter currents and transfer 
of sediment downstream further 
and faster than would occur in the 
natural river. Once constructed, 
embankments have to be extended 
and progressively raised; the river 
bed level rises in the embankment 
section, so that eventually, when 
failure occurs, a flood that would 
have teen a minor disaster becomes 
a major calamity. In the meantime, 
the problem is transferred 
downstream Where sediment is 
deposited nearer to the sea-face. 

Dam construction can give 
temporary relief, but reservoirs sflt 
up and thus have a limited life, 


while the effect upstream and 
downstream involves a complete 
change in ecology. 

One approach is to do as little as 
posable and to adapt to the 
inevitable floods. The cost of dams 
and embankments could be spent 
instead on monitoring the 
evolution of the river basin and 
providing reasonably flood-proof 
housing, adapted from time to lime 
to changes in the river basin. 
Minimum guidance of the rive r 
would be needed, but straight- 
jacketing must be avoided. The 
policy is attractive in many cases, 
but each river basin has its own 
problems, for example due to 
deforestation, population growth, 
mineral exploitation, agriculture 
and urban development. 

Engineers have to try to educate 
planners and politicians, who are 
responsible to the public, about tbe 
nature of natural hazards and 
realistic ways of living with them. 
Emeritus Professor D M McDOWELL 
Brighton, East Sussex 


Working hard to 
raise standards 


Heroines without 
boundaries 


Sin Tbe book of “heroines” 
(Letters, 9 August) I owned in my 
early teens (1945) included Grace 
Darling, Elizabeth Fry, Florence 
Nightingale, Marie Curie, Edith 
Cavell, Suzanne Lenglen, Rosita 
Forbes and Amy Johnson; no 
suffragettes, no actresses, writers 
or artists ... but no national 
boundaries. 

ANASTASIA HEALEY 
Spalding, Lincolnshire 


Post letters to Letters to the Editor, and include a daytime telephone number. 

{Fax: 01 71-293 2056; t-medk letters@mdependentco.uk) Letters may be edited for length and clarity. 


Sin I write in response to your 
article “New examination system 
set to boost A-lcvel pass rate" (5 
August). While wholeheartedly 
agreeing with proposals for 
improving standards in education 
and a more varied university 
application system, as a 17-year-old 
student expecting modular A-lcvel 
results in both mathematics and 
economics this August. 1 find the 
criticism levied at standards in 
education unfair and disheartening. 

I would refute any suggestion that 
A-levds have been rendered any 
easier by tbe modular retake option. 
Although, as your article states, any 
number of resits arc theoretically 
possible, given the constraints of 
time combined with the serious 
pressures of other modules [lending 
and the large quantity of relearning 
required fora successful resit, 
modular retakes are both 
impractical and often unsuccessful. 

The whole point of the modular 
system was to provide greater 
motivation and allow pupils to 
succeed through their own 
dedication -not via lower 
thresholds. 1 and thousands of 
other pupils and teachere around 
the country have worked extremely 
hard all year towards the summer 
examina tions and we do not expeel 
our attainment to be denigrated by 
the a nn ual round of cynicism. 

What is the point in examination 
boards spending money to increase 
levels of attainment only to turn 
round and refuse to accept that 
standards have risen? 

MATTHEW STORR 
(aged 17) 

Louth, 

Lincolnshire 


between Newcastle upon Tyne and 
Edinburgh arc in urgent nt^d of 
revitalisation. Tourism in this area is 
increasing but will be unable to reach 
its foil potential if the infrastructure 
is not in place. The Army's plans 
have not taken their host 
community’s needs into account. 

Plans to transport these guns to 
Otlertxim Ranges each time they are 
required, rather than to retain some 
artillery on ate. will produce 
unacceptable and dangerous road 
conditions for other motorists, 
including l ourist coaches. Current 
army convoys hove led many tourists 
to avoid the Tyne and Wear 
conurbation (including the Metro 
Centre) by taking the A 68 direct to 
Carter Bar, Those of us who live on 
Tyneside have to dice with army 
convoy traffic from the A1 to Byrnes 
at present The extra weight and size 
of the new vehicles wiU bring chacks 
and danger to those com mun it ie s 
through which they pass. 

Restoration of the Borders 
railway to the west is under 
consideration for commercial 
traffic, so perhaps Mr Gummer 
should consider a similar answer to 
the Orterburn question. This would 
restore the wonderful Border views 
seen from these roads to tourists 
and locals alike, without the need 
to crawl along at 15mph. 

JEAN E FRASER 
Newcastle upon Tyne 


Sir One questions whether Stephen 
Goodwin has ever visited the wuder 
parts of Northumberland. How can 
the area of “rolling moorland" 
around Orterburn Ranges be 
thought to rival the sweep of 
Hadrian's Wall with its loughs and 
crags, or the hills and dales around 
the Cheviot? There is open public 
access to the ranges during the 
whole of the lambing season (15 
April to 15 May) but few people 
take advantage of this. There arc 
much greater attractions elsewhere 
in this lovely county, both inside 
and out of the national park. 
CAROL PLACKETT 
Newcastle upon Tyne 


Adoption choice 

Sir An important pan of the 
abortion debate has been 
overlooked. There is an alternative 
to the sterile stand-off between 
pro-choice and pro-life. It is that 
every mother with an unwanted 
pregnancy could be made aware of 
the potential benefits and 
availability of an effective adoption 
service. The foetus lives, the 
childless couples can parent, and 
what could have been a devastating 
experience for the mother can be 
turned round, with support, into 
something genuinely positive. As a 
doctor in the NHS I have worked in 
gynaecology climes where adoption 
1 $ rarely presented as a viable 
option, let alone a positive one. 

The social situation has changed 
since the act of 1 967. There is no 
longer such a stigma attached to 
teenage pregnancies, and there is 
now a desperate shortage of babies 
for adoption. In England and Wiles 
in 1993 there were 157,846 
abortions and in the same period 
6,930 adoptions. It is estimated that 
one in 10 couples are infertile. 

We need to establish a pro- 
adoption attitude and not an anti- 
abortion one. 

Dr KATE O’KELLY 
Petersfield. Hampshire 
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An elephantine struggle 


Just two years 
after seizing 
Congress, the 
Republican 
Party feces 
electoral 
disaster and 
may be torn in 
two. American 
politics has 
reached a 
turning point, 
says Godfrey 
Hodgson 


I n San Diego this week 
Senator Bob Dole will be 
hoping against hope that 
he can save not only his 
own campaign for the 
presidency, but the Republican 
Party itself. 

That is a dramatic turn- 
around. Less than two years 
ago, the Republicans swept into 
power in both houses of Con- 
gress. Now the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, 
Newt Gingrich, the successful 
general behind those 1994 vic- 
tories, is in eclipse since the 
public decided he was too much 
of an extremist. Senator Dole 
is far behind in the opinion 
polls. There is widespread spec- 
ulation that if President Clinton 
is re-elected in November as 
easily as now looks likely, the 
Republican Party, the Grand 
Old Party, as it likes to call 
itself, will split into two. 

7b foreigners, that may seem 
almost unimaginable. The two 
big parties have acquired an 
almost official status. The 
Democratic donkey and the 
Republican elephant are almost 
as much a part of American 
mythology as the Statue of Lib- 
erty or Unde Sam. 

Yet in America, as else- 
where, political parties, while 
tough, are not immortal. And. 
the Republican Party came into 
existence 140 years ago in cir- 
cumstances meaningless to 
modem voters. 

The political parties in 
America, a country that 
embraces change and worships 
modernity, have their roots m 
the struggle over slavery last 
century. In the past 30 years, 
largely as a result of the “sec- 
ond emancipation" of the 
1960s, the ideological founda- 
tions of both the big parties 
have been challenged. They 
are trying to preserve then- 



unity in an age when their orig- 
inal basis in loyalties and inter- 
ests means little to most Amer- 
icans. Only the political class is 
interested in replacing those 
old quarrels with a new ideo- 
logical divide between liberals 
and conservatives, and that, 
too, means little to many voters. 

The Republican Party was 
bora in Ripon, Wisconsin, in 
1854. It was created out- of 
fragments of older parties shat- 
tered by the great crisis over 
slavery which was to erupt into 
civil war seven years later. The 
North won the Ctvfl War, and 
so did the Republicans. For the 
next three generations, from 
1865 until 1932, they were 
always the natural, usually the 
actual parly of government in 
Washington. 

The Republican Party was 
the party of Americans of native 
stock, formers and businessmen 
large and small, from the North- 
east and the Middle West It 
was, above all, the Protestant 
party. Southern Democrats 
were Protestants, too, but they 
were bitterly divided from their 


Northern brethren by the mem- 
ory of the Wir between the 
States (as Southerners called it), 
the emancipation of the slaves 
and the unforgiven experience 
of Reconstruction, when the 
South was ruled as an occupied 
country by northern “carpet- 
baggers''. 

The Republicans were slow 

The party came 
into existence in 
circumstances 
meaningless to 
modern voters 


to notice that the United 
States was filling up with immi- 
grants, most of whom were not 
Protestants. Most were Cath- 
olics from Ireland, Germany, 
Italy and Poland, some were 
later Jews. They gravitated 
into the Democratic Party, 
which the Republicans called 
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the parly of “rum, Romanism 
and rebellion'’. 

In the 1920s, after losing the 
presidency in 1912 because of 
a split between progressives 
and conservatives, the Repub- 
licans returned to power. So it 
was their misfortune to control 
the White House when the 
Great Depression hiL It was a 
catastrophic event Hie gross 
national product fell by a half. 
A quarter of the working pop- 
ulation was unemployed. In' 
1933, even the banking system 
had broken down. Unfairly, 
but remorselessly, people 
blamed the Republicans. 

The consequences -of that 
identification have lasted a long 
time. It allowed a Democrat 
president, Franklin Roosevelt, 
to usher in his New Deal, 
backed by a grand Democratic 
political coalition between con- 
servative Southerners and the 
northern working-class, and to 
set out to cure the Great 
Depression (without much suc- 
cess, in truth - it was the Sec- 
ond World War that did the 
job) by introducing an Ameri- 
can version of European-style 
social democracy. 

From 1933 until the 1960s, 
few Republicans dared to attack 
the Democrats' New Deal 
frontally. Only a minority of 
Republicans, mostly from the 
Middle and Far West, stuck defi- 
antly to conservative principles. 

That split between eastern 
and western, moderate and 
conservative Republicans came 

to a bead in the Goldwafer 
campaign of 1964. Barry Gold- 
water, the champion of western 
conservatism, lost the election, 
but the conservatives won con- 
trol of the Republican Party 
none the less. In 1968. under 
the semi-conservative Richard 


Nixon, they won the White 
House. Their return to power 
was interrupted by Watergate, 
but in 1980 they came bade 
under a true conservative, 
Ronald Reagan. 

By the 1980s and 1990s, the 
ancient quarrels in which the 
Republican Party was bora had 
been forgotten. But they left 
one lasting legacy. The black 
political rebellion of the 1960s 
angered and.' disturbed many 
working-das# voters who had 
always voted for the Democ- 
rats. By 1980 these “Reagan 
Democrats” were ready to vote 
for a conservative, even if he 
were a Republican. 

In foe South, meanwhile, 
another great Mock of Democ- 
rats was peeling away from foe 
“Roosevelt coalition". Blacks - 
traditionally Republican sup- 
porters since that party won 
them freedom from slavery 
through the Civil Wax- began 
for foe first time to vote in luge 
numbers for the Democrats, 
who bad passed foe civil rights 
laws of foe 1960s. The very fact 
that Southern state parties were 
attracting so many black voters 
made many whites there vote 
Republican, and gradually, in 
formerly one-party Democrat 
Southern states. Republicans 
began to take control. The era- 
sequences were momentous, 
for national and for Southern 
politics. Moderate Republicans 
in foe North virtually disap- 
peared. Conservative Republi- 
cans from foe South tilted the 
balance of power inside foe 
party to foe right. 

As late as the 1960s, there 
was no clear ideological split 
between the two great Ameri- 
can parties. The Democrats 
were foe party of foe New Deal 
- but also of the conservative 


South. The Republicans might 
be more conservative on. bal- 
ance, but in big dries rad sub- 
urbs they elected plenty of 
moderates. 

Now two parties confront 
one another, each with a dear 
ideological identity. r The 
Republicans have become 
unmistakably the conservative 

Free-market 
conservatives 
and ‘social’ 
ones make 
unwieldy allies 


party- And foe Democrats - 
even if President Clinton and 
his friends fry to give foem- 
sefvexa centrist image rad call 
themselves New Democrats - 
are still dearly identified with 
foe defence of foe liberal wel- 
fare state. 

So why are foe Republicans 
in trouble, perhaps even on foe 
brink of a split? After all, sur- 
veys show that the majority of 
Americans think of themselves 
as conservatives. 

One answer is that the con- 
servative movement which gave 
Newt Gingrich his landslide 
less fora two years ago is now 
deeply divided. The Republican 
elephant, once symbol of all 
that was sturdy rad reliable in 
American life, has become a 
push-roe, pull-you. 

To defeat foe hated liberals, 
libertarian conservatives who 
believed above all in free-mar- 
ket capitalism formed an 
alliance with “social” conserv- 
atives, believers in religion, foe 


family and traditional values. It 
was always likely to prove an 
unwieldy alliance between two 
sets of often-clashing values. 
The present fierce conflict over 
abortion is one example. 

Reagan made a mistake 
when he assumed that, just 
because people wanted to pay 
lower taxes, they would be 
happy with fewer government 
senates. Gingrich made one 
when he interpreted widespread 
cynicism about politicians os 
support for his ultra-conserva- 
tive Contract with America. 

StflJ, to focus on conservative 
divisions rad conservative mis- 
takes may be to miss the point 
Any system in which foe 
Democrats can triumph in 
1992, foe Republicans in 1994, 
only for foe Republicans to be 
faced with oblivion in 1996, is 
volatile to say the least 

In 1972, foe political com- 
mentator David Broder wrote 
a thoughtful book called The 
Pony’s Over, in which he pre- 
dicted foe collapse of foe two 
traditional parties. When foe 
Republicans under Ronald 
Reagan won foe White House, 
it was fashionable to say Broder 
had got it wrong: foe Democ- 
ratic Party was over, but not foe 
Republicans. Now it is plain 
that both are in trouble. 

One reason is television. 
Television in two forms rules 
American politics: paid TV 
advertising and unpaid TV 
reporting. In coming to rely 
too heavily on paid political ads, 
American politicians made a 
Fhustian deal with the little 
screen. It was easier to keep 
track of a socially rad geo- 


retying on television advertising 
instead to communicate with 


the voters. Now three-quarters 
of the (exorbitant) cost of 
American election campaigns 
goes on increasingly negative 
advertising. In the past, it has 
proven highly effective, fhit 
now there are signs lhat f/ 
viewers are being turned off. 

As for TV news, the broad- 
casters, once obsessed with pol- 
itics, are losing interest because 
they think that the impatient 
new multichannd-surfing view- 
ers are bored by politics and 
politicians. They are more 
interested irf sport and info- 
tainment. Serious political 
reporting is being pushed into 
ghetto slots outside prime time. 

There is perhaps an even 
more fundamental reason. For 
20 years Republican politicians 
and conservative intellectuals 
have slagged off government, 
portraying it as at best unable 
to tackle society’s problems, at 
worst a threat to foe liberty of 
the individual. Frightened 
Democratic politicians - like 
New Labour in Britain - have 
all but given up defending 
usefulness of government mi™ 1 
vention. It would hardly be sur- 
prising if foe voters believed 
them. And if government is so 
bad, why should they take much 
interest in who runs it? 

Interest in third-party can- 
didates like Ross Perot is sur- 
prisingly high -not because foe 
voters like their policies, but 
because they are mavericks 
who are seen to stand outside 
the established political set- 
up. There is a pervasive mood 
that sees politics as no more 
than a cynical game, which 
chooses office-holders but does 
not solve problems. That is 
why the crisis in party politics 
is a challenge not only for Bob 
Dole but for Bill Clinton, too. 


Miles Kington is certainly not on holiday 


“■’"would like to correct a gross 
I factual error made m the 
Ajndependent last week. The 
error was made at the bottom of 
this page, in a statement which 
said: “Miles Kington is on holi- 
day.” This was not true. Miles 
Kington was gearing himself up 
to go to the Edinburgh Festival 
to take part in a show on the 
Fringe, and anything less like a 
holiday cannot be imagined. 

Nona ally when you go on 
holiday, you pack a car with 
beach clothes, cameras, tennis 
rackets and so on. The stuff I 
was putting in my car included 
a hat stand, a deerstalker, a 
pedestal, a bust of Tchaikovsky, 
a euphonium, an electric piano, 
two bentwood chairs, an ori- 
ental nig ... 

You need a roof rack for a 
load like this. So before depar- 
ture I went to my local Saab 
dealer rad ordered a roof 
rack. I tried to buy one on foe 
spot, but foe model I needed 
was not in stock. 

“We had one till yester- 
day,” said foe man called Steve 
(I knew he was called Steve 
because be had a lapel badge 
saying so, even though I got 
the impression lhat he might 
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have punched my nose if 1 had 
addressed him as Steve), “but 
a bloke came in and bought it 
yesterday.” 

Are sales staff taught to say 
this? lb cover up for foe fact 
that they haven't had one in 
for weeks, do they always say 
it went yesterday? 

“How soon can you get 
another one?” I said, with foe 
sinking feeling that always 
accompanies that question. 

“Weil, it’s got to come from 
Sweden,” said foe man called 
Steve, scratching his head, “so 
it’s going to Lake a couple of 
days." 

A couple of days! I have 
known it taking a couple of 
weeks to get tilings from Swin- 
don, rad that’s only 20 mDes 
away. In future, Fm going to 
order everything from Sweden. 

“Tell you whit” said Steve. 
“Why don’t you buy one of 
those tilings?" 

I can’ remember what they 
are called, but he was pointing 
at one of those coffin-like 
things which you sometimes 
see on top of roof racks, like 
huge slugs or sarcophagi. I 
always imagined they were 
used for transporting skis, or 



Miles Kington 

inflatable dinghies, or rela- 
tions who pegged out while on 
holiday in France - specialised 
objects like that 

“I don’t think it would hold 
all foe things I have to take to 
Edinburgh,” I said. 

“What do you have 10 
take?" said Steve. 

“WeO, among other things a 
euphonium, a hat stand, a 
pedestal, a bust of Tfchaikovsky, 
an electric piano, two bent- 
wood chairs, a deerstalker, an 
oriental rug ..." 

He looked at me with foe 
respect you give to someone 
you have suddenly realised is 
mad, and agreed that the cof- 
fin thing would probably not 
be big enough. 

“Do many people buy 


them?” I asked. “These coffin 
things?” 

“We’ve had chat one over a 
year,” said Steve, veiy honestly 
I thought, “and not got near 
selling it, but I thought Td 
have a go with you anyway. 
Right, one roof rack from Swe- 
den coming up by Friday." 

Driving home, I realised 
that I might need cover for all 
these things. I had a sudden 
flashback to the first time I 
Jove up to foe Edinburgh 
Festival, with a double bass on 
top of the roof rack. The dou- 
ble bass cover was rather thin. 
We ran into a storm in foe 
Lake District. I still remember 
getting soaking wet, standing 
outside in the rain, bolding an 
umbrella over foe double bass 
and having no cover myself 

So I drove into a splendVd 
builder’s yard called Gay's of 
Holt and asked for a large 
sheet of polythene. 

“For damp course work, is 
it?" they asked. 

“No. It’s for covering up 
stuff on a roof rack." 

“Ah. What sort of stuff?" 

“Well, I’m taking some 
things to Edinburgh, including 
an electric piano, a hat standi 


8 ® u Phonium, two chairs — 

“Might I inquire what thisif 
for?" said the builder, VflP "r 
obviously found it an exotic 
change from damp . course 
work. 

“I m going to foe. Fringe 
jvjfo a two-man show" called 
Tnc Death of Tchaikovsky -a 
Sheriock Holmes Mysteiy, and 
wese ? re foe props." 

“F& enough," said iheman." 
give you our smallest damp 
course membrane, then. Thai 
should do the trick." 

, Thepomtrmuyinctcvmake 
js that considering alf-this was 
just part of loading the car - 
and 1 haven’t even mentioned 
the rehearsing, rewriting, 
poster-printing and practising 
that is also necessaxy to get on 
the road to. foe Fringe - I do 
not reaDy consider thail was on 
holiday last week. But I am in 
Edinburgh now, rad foe show 
is up rad rimning^radissl 
night's audience was.* bit big- . i 
gcr than the night before, ana _ 
foe sun is out, and I am start-4 
fog to relax very slightly. la.&ct, 
as time goes on, I might con- 
sider putting "Miles KwgtOT is. 
on holiday 5 below this col- 
twin, even white Fm writing H- 
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Music in crisis? Not at the Albert Hall 

Overweening stars, Ming sales of CDs, funding cuts ... but at least the Proms strike the right note 
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tf ti 118 recenl pessimistic 

full to the rafters, which means an 
- audience of 5,400. This year 
- . bon to three and each packed out 
a concert 

de^mng and sales of classSlm^ 
JP £?*“* down ' f J an b this because the 

boost given to sales of recorded musk 
^ switch to compaa discs has nir 

to course. Music lovers are now inun- 
dated by an over-supply of good ver- 
sions of popular classics and rarities 
aJure. lt is also argued that because the 

tradmonaJ form of the concert in the 

traditional concert hall is stuffy, con- 


““V* “ u wi poraie sponsors can 
think of other things to do. 

t L hese adver ? e trends, Mr 
Lebrecht adds a serious charge: the 
dasical music business is being ruined 


by greed. His book's sub tide is "Man- 
agers, Maestros and the Corporate 
Murder of ClaSSica] Music”. There 
are many causes for the crunch, he 
Wites, but at the core is a star system 
vnat has been allowed to run amok”. 

The Three Tenors earn millions of 
pounds singing in amplified arenas 
while opera houses carry through 
redundancy programmes. Good artists 
undertake so many engagements, 
ceaselessly travelling the world, that 
their performances lose their lustre - 
until finally the public begins to notice 
and deserts. Even worse,' certain book- 
ings reflect complex deals between 
agents and promoters rather than 
sheer merit — in the package with the 
star soprano, for instance, comes a 
mediocre tenor. 

Mr Lebrecht’s evidence is more con- 
vincing than his thesis. When he says 
that greed and fear have become the 
leading motives of an art in crisis he is 
describing the two emotions that per- 
meate all business activities. When he 
asks whether agents would be needed 
if merit alone were rewarded, he fails 
to recognise that business can only be 
conducted by business people. The 



ANDREAS WH1TTAM SMITH 


gifted singer is not different from the 
gifted engineer - both need the entre- 
preneur to create the market. Doubt- 
less there is corruption and anti-com- 
petitive practices in parts of the music 
industry, but no business sector is com- 
pletely dean. However the music indus- 
try appears sufficiently open to new 
entrants - whether artists or com- 
posers, venues, recording companies or 
entrepreneurs- to keep it more or less 
healthy and thus in equilibrium. Tire 
present downturn is an adjustment, 
nothing worse. As a consumer, I am 
delighted by the richness of what is on 
offer and constantly impressed by how 
minority tastes are served by live and 
recorded music-making. 

The Proms show one way forward. 


The most important reason for the 
prom’s success is the promenading 
principle itself. The fact that there is 
room for 200 people who pay £3 to 
stand for sit on the floor!) in the space 
immediately in front of toe platform, 
where the best seals would normally 
be, completely changes toe experience. 
When the orchestra arrives on the 
stage, it confronts a crowd of enthusi- 
asts so close to the conductor that the 
maestro and the prommers often 
exchange a few words. Contrast this 
with toe normal arrangement in which 
the musicians look across to sears full 
of businessmen and their wives, guests 
of the companies sponsoring the event. 
William Christie, who brought his 
French orchestra and singers, Les Arts 
Florissanls. to do Handel's Semek 
last Monday evening, remarked how 
unusual it was to be greeted by smiles 
as he walked to tire podium. 

The audience at the Proms is con- 
scious of itself as being special. Per- 
haps this is because three venerable 
institutions are involved: the Albert 
Hall in its Victorian self-confidence; 
tire Proms themselves in their 102nd 
season; and the BBC as beneficent and 


enlightened organiser. The audience 
is 10 years younger than average, 
There are little things you notice, too. 
The hall is not darkened during per- 
formances and the place is so inforn 
- except {m the platform - that a friend 
who had put a tie on one evening 
because ft was opera looked a bit over- 
dressed. The audience is at once 
unusually still during performance, lis- 
tening with rapt attention, and nois- 
ily generous in its applause. 

The result is that the best musicians 
in toe world will come to perform 
without being paid a fortune. You 
sense toe Proms audience drawing toe 
best out of them. The Berlin Philhar- 
monic conducted by Claudio Abbado, 
for instance, will play the end of this 
month when it would normally be at 
the Salzburg Festival earning much 
higher fees. 

Mr Lebrecht writes that “the moral 
foundations of music - toe inherent 
democracy of a lovely noise that can 
be admired by ah, regardless of status 
or education -has been thoughtlessly 
abandoned". Not in London, not at 
the Albert Halt not when the Proms 
are being run so brilliantly by the BBC 
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Pregnant with confusion 


Two cases have revealed abortion 
as an issue we’ve never come dose 
to resolving, writes Pat Walsh 


S o now a woman has con- 
ceived eight children and is 
determined to have them all, 
whatever the cost The con- 
sternation toe case will prob- 
ably cause is a curious mirror to the 
one publicised last week. In that, a 
pregnant woman decided to abort 
one of her healthy twins on the 
grounds that she could not cope with 
bringing up both. And just as toe ear- 
■ her case posed some awkward ques- 
tions for those who favour abortion, 
so the case of Mandy Ahwood will put 
those who oppose it on the defensive. 

The case of the woman who only 
wanted one of her twins threw into 
■ confusion the comfortable assumption 
■ that, as a society, we have the abortion 
issue under controL It brought us up 
against the fact that abortion on 
• demand, even of perfectly healthy 
' foetuses, is dow largely available in the 
UK, and that in such a situation arbi- 
trary decisions wiB be made. 

For all but the most extreme pro- 
choice triumpbalists, that is a dis- 
comforting thought — particularly for 
those who would support a woman’s 
right to choose in the belief that most 
- decisions to abort are taken seriously 
and for justifiable reasons. In expos- 
ing the inconsistencies of the liberal 
position on abortion, toe case has 
threatened to re-open the whole abor- 
tion question, thought by most to be 



of severe mental handicap for any 
child who survives. 

mg medical opmk^aud is cleter- 
mmed to go ahead with the pregnancy 
without selective abortion. Many 
people may admire toe courage of 
someone who, despite the odds, seems 
willing to risk everything to bring her 
children into the world. But there are 
aspects of her behaviour that are 
rather difficult to admire. 

Questions will undoubtedly be raised 
about the sense of responsibility of 
someone who, while undergoing fer- 
tifiy treatment is advised not to engage 
in sexual intercourse because she is pro- 
ducing too many eggs, and goes ahead 
and does it- Her more-ar-less immedi- 
ate iovahrcnrentwith-tbe PRgura Max 
Clifford, who thinks she could secure 
a £lm deal, also leaves something of a 
bad taste. But despite the un edifying 
details of this case, it raises a similar 
question: is it morally acceptable to 
abort some healthy foetuses in order to 
ensure the survival of others? 

The confusing thing about it is that 
while choosing toe death of a healthy 
foetus looked wrong in toe one case, 
toe selective abortion of more than 
one - in fact up to six - in the other 
case merely looks like the sensible 
toingtodo-Wlydowehavemtuftively 
different reactions to toe two? 

It might be argued that the differ- 


Into the record books 


•lnl971DrGenraro 
IHontaano of tone 
removed the 
foetuses of 10 



five boys 
(qnlodaapiefs) 
fan the wono 
uf a housewife, 
aged 35, after 
four months of 
pregnancy. The 
woman had - . 
been faking a 
fertility drug, - 


•The British 

recordis 

seven 

(septuple®, 
four boys and 
■tfiree^ris, . 
homtolhs 
Susan Hatton 
inlwetpoolin 
1987. None 
survived. 


But are matters so dear? Pro-life 
groups daim that the judgement that 
it would be medically unsafe to pro- 
ceed with toe pregnancy involving 
eight foetuses is itself value-laden. It 
is, they say, toe response of a medical 
profession which for the most part is 


The highest medically 
recanted number 
is nine 
(nonuptets), 
bore to Mrs 
Geraldine 
Bredrickin 
Sydney, 
Australia in 
1971. Two 
were sfilibom,- 
none lived for 
more than six 
days. 


tonuptatewfire 
also boro in 
Pennsylvania, 
US, m 1971 
and in 


in 1977; 
agais, none 
snowed. 


From The Guinnasa 
Book of Records 199ff. 


- people feel repugnance at the idea that 
a perfectly healthy life can be ended 
purely for social reasons. 

In the latest case. Allwood, appar- 
ently to her great delight, has con- 
ceived eight children as a result of fer- 
tility treatment. Her doctors are 
advising that, since no one has yet 
given birth successfully to such a large 
number of babies, she should opt for 
the selective abortion of most of her 
foetuses to ensure toe healthy deliv- 
ery of some of them. This advice is 
accompanied by warnings about the 

risks to herself as well as the likelihood 


The trouble is that if there is a fact in the 
matter here, no one appears to know it 


ence is this: the abortion of a healthy 
twin was made because of social con- 
siderations, while a decision to abort 
the Allwood babies would be made on 
medical grounds. If that is the expla- 
nation. those who are pro-choice in 
serious cases but uneasy about selec- 
tive abortion for purely social reasons 
ran rest assured in the Allwood case, 
because it would appear that there are 
good medical grounds there. 


convinced already of the acceptability 
of abortion as a medical procedure. 
The medical profession, they argue, 
seems to believe that any pregnancy 
is detrimental to the mother’s health 
compared with not being pregnant; 
with that premise the existing law is 
tantamount to abortion on demand - 
which, whatever might be thought 
now, was not the intention of Parlia- 
ment when the law was passed. AO- 


wood, they say, should put herself in 
toe hands of a pro-life doctor who 
would try to ensure the healthy deliv- 
ery of aD of her babies. If that failed, 
nature would take its course in abort- 
ing some of them. 

The questioo of medical fact is cru- 
cial. If it is not strictly true that selec- 
tive abortion is required to safeguard 
Allwood’s pregnancy, then toe argu- 
ment for selective abortion in her case 
looks just as arbitrary as it does in the 
case of toe aborted twin. If it is true 
that all the babies will die, before dur- 
ing or shortly after birth, then there is 
a real difference. The trouble is that 
if there is a fact in the matter here, no 
one appears to know it. 

And even if the pro-lifers are correct 
about toe medical facts, their own posi- 
tion is far from unassailable. It appears 
no more completely thought out than is 
the position of the pro-choice camp. Rrr 
example, pro-life groups are not against 
fertility treatment in principle, at least 


where it involves natural methods of 
conception, but should they not in all 
consistency be opposed to it because of 
toe consequences it can produce? 

The pro-life position here is not 
morally unproblematic. Suppose All- 
wood goes ahead with her pregnancy 
against metfical opinion. Why is the fact 
that she will almost inevitably miscarry 
some if not all of her children be less 
of a tragedy than losing them throu; 
selective abortion? What should 
done if her life and the lives of all of 
her children are put at risk or seriously 
damaged by mental handicap? Tb that 
question the pro-life camp appears to 
have no ethically acceptable answer. 

But then ethically acceptable answers 
are in short supply on the question of 
abortion. In the short-term, society 
may be happier with that confuswa But 
in the long-term, will that suffice? 

The author is director of the Centre for 
Medical Eihksat King's College London. 


THE CENTRAL FACTS FROM THE COURSES YOU ALWAYS MEANT TO TAKE, IN 25 LECTURES 
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: no loqgsr under- 
stand architec- 
ture," thundered 
Nietzdie in his essay “Hump, 
AU-too-buman”. The Prusoan 
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Greek and Roman archetypes, 
were popular in the United 
States at toe same time, and 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
was no National Socialist. The 
feet is that classical architec- 
ture has echoed down the cen- 
turies, with different genera- 
tions and cultures finding it an 
appropriate way of represent- 
ing their political, owe and 
cultural ambitions. Today, 
however, architects in Europe 
and toe US struggle uncon- 
vincingly to build m classical 
styles; unconvincing because 
there is little meaning in their 

monuments beyond nostalgia 

and a desire tb curry favour 
with princes. . 

The first Greek temple m 
the Doric style, one of the 
three principal classical orders 
(the others are Ionic and 
Corinthian 7 or » the 

^tuiy architect Vitiuvms tells 
usV.wasbuflt by Dorus, son of 
Kine Hellen and the nymph 
Pfathia, at Argo in honom; of 
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hire as understood by Nietzdie, 
Schopenhauer and Hitler. 
Today’s limpid neo-classicism 
is. in contrast, a thing of choco- 
late box prettiness, lacking 
gods, dread and sex appeal. 

But why bring sex into toe 
equation? ‘Well, the Greeks 
did Where the Doric order (as 
in the Parthenon) was consid- 
ered masculine, toe Ionic was 
feminine, and toe Corinthian 
evocative of young women. 

By tradition, the Corinthian 
column was invented by toe 
architect Callimachus, who 
saw the prickly leaves of an 
acanthus plant (found in toe 
Peioponese) sprouting from 
the tomb of a young virgin. 
Perhaps. What we know for 
certain is that the ravishing 
young women of Corinth were 
considered to be of decidedly 
easy virtue: toe Greek verb 
which translates roughly as "I 
Corinthise” meant to have sex 
with a prostitute. 

Just think what the Roman 
inventions of domes and 
arches might have signified 
Their bravura civic and mili- 
tary architecture was “redis- 
covered" by Italian architects 
from the late 14lh century. 
Leon Battista Alberti (1404- 
72) identified the Tuscan and 
Composite orders, adding 
them to the original three, 
and began a discourse on the 
principles and theory of clas- 
sical architecture that contin- 
ues. Many of toe theories. 


including those of Sebastiano 
Serlio (1475-1554), Giacomo 
Barozzzi da Vignola (1507- 
73) and toe great Andrea Pal- 
ladio (1508-80), were works of 
the creative imagination rather 
than pure scholarship. Renais- 
sance architects did not slav- 
ishly copy Roman prototypes 
but used toe orders to shape 
a new dassirism that evolved 
through what we like to call 
toe High Renaissance. Man- 
nerism and Baroque. 

It was only in toe 18th cen- 
tury that architects became 
obsessed with archaeological 
correctness as they rediscov- 
ered ancient Greece. In his 
treatise Esw« sur l Architecture 
(1753), the Jesuit Abbe 
Laugier argued that to be true 
to the spirit of toe temples of 
the grove from which archi- 
tecture sprang, buildings 
should be composed of noth- 
ing but columns. Even walls 
were suspect 

Such thinking fed to toe 
purism of toe Greek Revival, 
and ultimately to toe work of 
Albert Speer, if not to today's 
cla s s i ca l revival, which is only 
dreadful in the modern sense 
of the word. For better or 
worse, the classical language 
of architecture was .re-inter- 
preted this century by Mod- 
ernists, who understood Niet- 
zchean dread, even if they 
refused to obey toe orders. 

Tbmonrow: Modena Architecture 


Edward Heath 
sees bright side 
of the Moonies 

Andrew Brown on the strange case 
of the ex-PM and the religious sect 


P eople are being beastly 
about Sir Edward Heath 
again, and for cmcc it is 
not his opinions hut his envi- 
able collection of banknotes 
that is at toe root of the matter. 

Last week he spoke at a con- 
ference sponsored bv the 
Moonies, nr the Unification 
Church as they prefer to be 
known. For a 20-minute speech 
on family values in the 21m cen- 
tury he was paid £35,000. The 
fee' is not as generous as it may 
seem, though: the recipient 
must not only deliver his own 
speech, but sit through two 
days of other people's spec chi's 
on the same subject. 

But was it enough to justify 
an association with Ihe 
Moonies? Sir Edward has been 
ferociously attacked for “lend- 
ing respectability" to the sect. 
The term “Moonie” has 
entered the language as mean- 
ing a brainwashed, bright-eyed 
zombie. AO the natural instincts 
of the British are repelled by 
the thought offending support 
to something at once so ridicu- 
lous and sinister. 

Sun Myung Moon, the 
founder and leader of the sect, 
was banned last year from 
Britain by Michael Howard on 
the grounds that his presence 
“would not be conducive to the 
public good". 

None of this seems to bother 
Sir Edward at all: last week's 
performance was his fourth at 
a Moonie-sponsorcd confer- 
ence. Nor does it bother many 
of his fellows on the Jobbing 
World Statesman (retired) cir- 
cuit. Rom A1 Haig to Albert 
Reynolds, many of his peers 
have been happy to deliver 
platitudes for large sums at 
conferences organised by the 
Moonies. 

1 think they are quite right to 
do so (and not just because 1 
once benefited from a Moonie 
freebie when I worked on the 
Spectator). Apart from the gen- 
eral presumption of innocence 
which must attach to anyone 
whom Michael Howard 
chooses to bully, there are other 
reasons for regarding Moon 
and his followers as harmless. 
Admittedly, their beliefe, so far 
as they can be understood, are 
wacky, bat that is no reason for 
cutting them off from society. 
Sun Myung Moon thinks he is 
the Messiah; Sir Edward thinks 
he was a great Prime Minister. 
Why is one and not the other 
regarded as insane? 

By toe standards of Korean 
religion. Moon is not that 
wacky at all. South Korea is 
probably the home of more and 
wackier religions than any- 


where outside the United 
States, and many are huge by 
Western standards - Paul 
Yonghi Cho, a Korean Presby- 
terian who performed at Wem- 
bley Arena last year, claims to 
have a congregation of 750,000 
at his Seoul church. Mr Moon 
does not. so far as I know, 

G romise that his followers will 
ccome miraculously prosper- 
ous if they give him money, as 
munv FY-nlecostalist preachers 
do. " 

He does not promise his fol- 
lowers that God will saw a fam- 
ily member of the donor’s 
choice from everlasting damna- 
tion for a small consideration, 
as Morris Cerullo has done. 

No doubt the Moonies haw 
caused harm tu some of their 
members and brought misery to 
some families - though the 
definitive study of their organ - 

Religions go mad 
and sour and 
explode if they 
are ostracised 


it 98 pci 

of those converted left within 
two years. “The really surpris- 
ing thing is how unshooting 
most of their morality is," says 
William Show, a broadcaster 
who spent a year infiltrating 
cults and is currently present- 
ing the Cult Fiction series on 
BBC Radio Five Live. “Most 
Moonies embrace a morality 
which would make them 
acceptable in the most genteel 
Anglican social." 

But that still leaves open the 
question of how best to deal 
with the destructive tenden- 
cies that can emerge in any reli- 
gion. And here, 1 believe. Sir 
Edward has a message for the 
world. 

The religions which go mad 
and sour are not those which 
are irrational, but those whose 
organising tendencies are not 
constantly checked and bal- 
anced by contact with toe mess 
and disorder of the world out- 
side. Ostracising them will only 
encourage them to shrink into 
a tiny self-contained hate-filled 
world that finally explodes, like 
toe Aum Shinrikyo cult in 
Tokyo. And who better to 
remind the Moonies that they 
might be boring, ridiculous and 
irrelevant than the Jobbing 
World Statesmen (retired) like 
Sir Edward? Unless perhaps 
Michael Howrard were 
available. 
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Nevill Mott was one of the great 
European scientists of this - or 
any - century. A theoretical 
physicist, in 1977 he was a joint 
winner of the Nobel Prize for his 
work on the electronic proper- 
ties of disordered materials. 

As Cavendish Professor of 
Physics at Cambridge from 
1954 to 1971. he followed in the 
imperial line of Gark Maxwell, 
Lord Rayleigh, JJ. Thompson, 
Lord Rutherford ana Sir 
Lawrence Bragg. His immedi- 
ate successor, Sir Brian Pfppand 
said yesterday. 

In his younger days, Mott h»d an ex- 
traordinary range of interests and 
could keep many issues in his mind 
at the same time. As he aged, be [end- 
ed to concentrate m sin& issues art 

io such effect that be was able to go 
cm making important advances. % 
this economy, he continued right to 
the cod to derive enormous enjoy- 
ment from his work; always tackling 
problems that he and others thought 
too hard and inspiring his younger 
colleagues to new efforts. 

Nevill Mott’s father, CJF. 
Mott, was a formidable direc- 
tor of education for the CStyof 
Liverpool, and his mother, Lil- 
ian Reynolds, was one of the 
earliest lady mathematicians. 
They sent turn to Grfton Col- 
lege, where his interest in 
physics and mathematics was 
awakened. In his eighties be 
would reflect that individual 
teachers, like individual col- 
leagues, could t tiafey ail the dif- 
ference to a scholar’s progress 
and this was part of the reason 
he felt a driving compulsion to 
do something about science 
education. 

Going up to St John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he read 
Mathematics, he had the good 
fortune to come under the in- 
fluence of Sir Lawrence Bra gg , 
later Master of John’s and a 
joint Nobel prize winner with hs 
father. His first job was at Man- 
chester University in 1929-30, 
which brought him into close 
contact with, and the lifelong 
friendship of, another fonnida- 


Al the beginning of the Second 
World War, having published 
Electronic Processes in Ionic 
Crystals with R.W. Gurney in 
1940, he was directed to the 
most sensitive war work in- 
cluding research on radar and 
wave mechanics. 

His first post-war publication 
was Wave Mechanics and Its Ap- 
plications with I.N. Snedden 
( 1 948). This was followed in 
1952 by his important work on 
Elements of Wave Mechanics 

One of the remarkable as- 
pects of Mott’s life was the way 
he could run a department, 
take part in public lira and still 
relentlessly pursue his own re- 
search. I asked him once how 
he managed to combine such a 
range of work. He said: “There 
is one factor above all others. I 
have a marvellous understand- 
ing wife who creates the con- 
ditions in which I can operate.” 
Ruth Harder, whom he married 
at the age of 25 in 1930, was a 
very remarkable partner. 

At Cambridge, when he was 
given the Cavendish chair is 
1954, Mott continued to work 
on the electronic processes in 
nou-aystaUine materials (pub- 
lishing a book on them with 
ELA. Davis in 1971). In the last 


Sir Nevill Mott 


ble Nobel prizewinner, Patrick 
Blackett, later to be Rector of 
Imperial College, London and 
President of the Royal Society. 

On the instigation of Sir 
James Chadwick, Mott became 
a Fellow and Lecturer at 
Gonvfile and Caius College, 
Cambridge (where he worked 
under Rutherford) between 
1930 and 1933, when he was 
plucked by Bristol, at the age of 
28. tobe the Melville Wills Pro- 
fessor of Theoretical Physics 
mid to work with the contro- 
versial, Communist CJF. Powell. 

At Bristol he continued work 
begun in Cambridge with 
HJ5.W. Massey on the theory of 
atomic collisions and he then 
worked on the theory of the 


two years of his tenure, when 
most professors would be “de- 
mob happy” , at least as far as 
publications were concerned, 
Mott wrote his Eleme ntar y 
Quantum Mechanics (1972) as 
a help to students and, m the last 
year of his professorship. Met- 
al Insulator Thmstirms, which his 
astonished contemporaries 
recognised as serious science by 
a man at pensionable age. 

But Mott was much more 
than a famous scientist In the 
spring of 1965, when still 
Cavendish Professor, he invit- 
ed a group of new Labour MPs, 
Dr Jeremy Bray, Edmund Dell, 
Shirley Wiliams, and myself to 

a weekend at the Master’s lodge 
at Caius, to discuss the science 
and education policy of the in- 
coming Labour government. 
Mott outlined his views on the 
mechanism of shrinkage by 
which university departments 
which bad been important in 
previous decades were less so 
than the emerging multidisci- 
plinary sciences and new topics 
such as molecular biology. 
Recognising the pain this would 
inflict on blameless researchers, 
he had proposals as to what 
could be done. He was a man 
with solutions. 

What was dear to us was that 
be had insatiable curiosity about 
public policy and demonic en- 
ergy to improve education in the 
country. Not only was he Pres- 
ident of the Physical Society 
(1956-58) and a member of 
the governing board of the Na- 
tional Institution for Research 
in Nuclear Science (1957-60), 
but also President of the Mod- 
ern Languages Association 
(1955), because he believed in 
the European dimension of ed- 
ucation and he had found the 
time to be an active chairman 
of the Ministry of Education's 

S tanding Pnmmrnpp on the Sup- 
ply of schoolteachers (1959-62). 

Until his ninth decade Mott 
gave the impression to his 
friends that while he always had 



Mott: applied the newly developed quantum theory to soflds 


time for them he never wasted 
a minute in the pursuit of any- 
thing that was less than worth- 
while and serious. The last time 
I saw him he was still exuding 
energy and discussing the re- 
action to his latest interest, a 
synthesis of the philosophy of 
science and religion, explained 
in his book Can Scientists Be- 
lieve? (published in 1991). 

Autobiographies by scien- 
tists are rare and even rarer is 
an autobiography which can 
be read by lay people with 
great interest Mott’s^ Life In 
Science, published in 1986 when 
he was 81 years of age, is 
remarkably interesting. It 
should be read by anyone who 
is interested in British physics 
and European science in this 
century. 

Tam Dalyell 


Almost as remarkable as the 
range of Nevill Mott’s re- 
searches was his style of work- 
ing, writes Volker Heine. Right 
until the end, one might mid 
him in a laboratory, learning 
from a young experimentalist 
the latest data and developing 
a theoretical understanding of 
them. For this be was always 
loved and respected. 

Solids, metals, alloys, insula- 
tors, semi-conductors, are very 
complex in the phenomena 
they show and the different 
processes going on simultane- 
ously. There are electrons 
bonding the atoms together 
and carrying electrical current 
(or not, in insulators) and 
perhaps magnetism, atomic vi- 
brations activated by the tem- 
perature, structural defects such 
as dislocations, and always im- 


purities or additives which may 
be beneficial as hi alloys or tranr 
sistors but which more often 

confuse what ones studying. AD 

these interact with one anoth- 
er in many ways, and Mott had 
an almost unique gift for going 
into such a complex situation, 
finding intuitively the domi- 
nant features and stitching them 
together into a coherent theory. 

In this he really opened up 

the subject ofsolid state physics 

world-wide from about 1932, 
though in most countries and 
most universities, it remained 
deeply unfashionable trntfl af- 
ter the Second Warid Whr and 
the invention of the transistor, 
or much much later in some cas- 
es. He would approach a new 
puzzling phenomenon by hold- 
mg up to it ail the pieces of 
physics he had ever thought 

^^differences, and finally 
concluding: well, the explana- 
tion must be such and such. 
Theoreticians with a more for- 
mal mathematical approach 
could find discussion with Mott- 
very frustrating! 

His style was already evident 
in his book with H. Jones in 
1935, The Theory of Properties 
of the Metals and. Alloys. More 
than arty other work world- 
wide, it applied the newly de- 
veloped quantum theory to the 
complex phenomena in solids. 
The crystal structures of the el- 
ements, soft X-ray emission, al- 
loy phase diagrams, electrical 
and thermal conductivity, opti- 
cal properties, thermoelectric 
power, molten metals and oth- 
er topics were included. These 
were dealt with in a mixture of 
of rigorous theory supple- 
mented by intuitive leaps where 
there were still huge gaps in the 
infan t theory of solids. 

Traditionally theoretical 
physcs in Britain had developed 
as an offshoot of mathematics, 
so that Kwas a most unusual ap- 
pointment when in 1933 he 
went to a chair of Theoretical 


physics in Bristol in J ^F^- 
ment that 


neaoea -- 

that sort of ^eoreucmtHe 

gathered round hinunBi^ 

agalaxy ^collaborator whtOT 
hetapoed and with whom he 
interacted dosety, deluding 
p w Gurney. C. Frank, 

Cabrera. 

and F. Nabarro. 

When in 1954 he movedto 
Cambridge as Cavendish Pro- 
fessor, the leading position m 
Physics in Britain, as well as 
budding up the whole depart- 
ment he started a group?® *?e 
theoretical physics of solids (or 
condensed matter as 11 I s 
called). This has poured forth 
a stream of distinguished sci- 
entists and continues his tradi- 
tion of close involvement with 
experiment and interpretation 
of the observed phenomena. 

Although he enjoyed talking 
with young physicists, he had 
very few gr«fiiate studenis of no 
own, preferring to work with ex- 
perimentalists and mice se- 
nior colleagues. Before the 
advent of computing allowed a 
much more detailed connection 
between theory and experi- 
ment, theoretical physics in- 
volved having the right ideas 
anil there was not much for a 


Thus when I arrived from New 
Zealand in 1954, it took some 
persuasion for him to take me 
on, and the research project he 
suggested to me was charac- 
teristic: “Why don’t you go 
over to the Low Temperature 
group and see if you can make 
yourself useful.” 

TWo pieces of work showing 
his most profound insights are 
the variable range hopping, 
and the metal/insulator transi- 
tion now railed the Mott tran- 
sition. Neither is easy to explain, 
even to a graduate class. In 
semiconductors, impurities at a 
very low concentration bind 


one electron (nr hofe) » 

selves, all with slif* Jjy 
cnetgies in a paruaily compen- 
Sramplc ducfo the ran- 
domness. Vibrations of tire 
parent setnkonductor arc need- 
ed to help an electron tajp 
from one side to another 

over a variable ^ 

lances to conduct clccttkity. In 
spite of the two types of ran- 
formes. Mott was able o dc- 
rive a most unusual law for the 

conductivity. . 

The Mott transition nu> lx 
described us folkms. When a se- 
ries of centres such as donor or 
acceptor impurities in scim- , 
conductors arc far apart and 
hold one electron or hole each, 
they form an insulator at zero 
Kelvin temperature because it 
requires a finite energy tonus 
one such centre and add the 
electron to another centre 
which is already occupied. But 
when the centres overlap with 
one by more than a critical 
amount, they become a metal 
as for example in sodium met- 
al where each atom also lu* one 
electron- The reason lies in the 
mobility of the electrons, which 
enables them to screen one 
another's charges and thus re- 
duce a finite energy jump into 
an infinitesimal one. 

Nevill Francis Mott, physicist: 
bom Liverpool 30 September 
1905; Lecturer. Manchester Uni- 
versity 1929-30; Fella*' and Lee - * 
rarer. ComiBe and Caius College. 
Cambridge 1930-33: Mchille 
Wills Professor Theoretical 
Physics, Bristol University 1933 • 

4$ Henry Overton Wills Profes- 
sor and Director, Henry Herbert 
Wills Physical Laboratories 1948- 
54; FRS 1936; Cavendish Pnt- 
fessor of Physics. Cambridge 
University 1954-71 . Master. 
GonviUe and Caius College 
1959-66: Kt 1962 ; HoM Prise for 
Physics 1977; CH 1995: married 
1930 Ruth Harder (two daugh- 
ters); died Milton Keynes 8 Au- 
gust 1996. 


Kenneth Fleetwood 


Ken Fleetwood’s career as one 
of Britain's leading but most 
modest and reticent of fashion 
designers culminated seven 
week ago in a fittingly intimate 
ceremony at the London fash- 
ion house of Hardy Amies. It 
took place on IS June, in that 
elegant establishment in Savile 
Row where Fleetwood had play- 
ed a key rale for nearly 45 years. 

At a small, informal presen- 
tation the Countess of Airlie, 
wife of the Lord Chamberlain 
and a Lady of the Bedchamber 
(herself an old friend and cus- 
tomer), handed over to Fleet- 
wood, on behalf of the Queen, 
the insignia of the MVO. The 
award had been announced in 
the New Year’s Honours List 
and was of particular signifi- 
cance to him, being an honour 
in the personal gift of the 
Queen herself. 

Because Fleetwood was too 
ill to attend the investiture ai 
Buckingham Palace, the pre- 
sentation was made at the work- 
place where for four decades be 
had exerted an influence not 
only on the Royal Wirdrobe but 
on two generations of faithful 
Amies customers. Within this 
setting, surrounded by his fel- 
low workers, many of long 
standing, it was touchingly ap- 
propriate that Sir Hardy Amies, 
doyen of British fashion de- 
signers and Fleetwood's em- 
ployer, friend and mentor of a 
lifetime, should have been able, 
at 87. to look upon his long-time 
protege with justifiable pride. 

Fleetwood, who had fed the 
studio design team which cre- 
ated the Queen's wardrobe for 
her hugely successful tour of 
South Africa in 1995, had been 
attending fittings and consul- 
tations with the Queen since 


The old Bobino music hall in the 
Rue de ia Gaite, Montpar- 
nasse, was one of ray favourite 
rendezvous in the Sixties and 
Seventies. Georges Brassens 
was one of its most regular and 
popular stars of the chanson: in 
1964 he had a three-month 
season there which attracted 
over 1 20,000 fans. It was also a 
platform for many young and 
promising unknowns, who were 
always encouraged by Brassens. 
One night I found he bad in- 
vited to occupy the first part of 
his programme a beautiful Mo- 
roccan girl, Frida Boccara, who 
had already begun to make a 


Amies relinquished the role 
seven years ago on reaching the 
age of SO. But Fleetwood’s first 
opportunity of attending the 
Queen as the salon's chief rep- 
resentative occurred in 1986 
Mien Amies had suddenly to go 
abroad on business. The occa- 
sion was recalled by Amies in 
his autobiography. Still Here 
(1984), where be noted that his 
emissary had been greatly be- 
guiled by the Queen's person- 
ality and her ready shafts of 
humour. Amies also noted that 
the Queen had sent back a mes- 
sage saying that she had spent 
a happy afternoon. Although 
Fleetwood was the soul of dis- 
cretion regarding his visits to the 
palace it is not too difficult to 
speculate that bis royal patron 
would have appreciated, as did 
his friends, his characteristi- 
cally unaffected, no-nonsense, 
northern approach. 

Bom and brought up in 
Wigan, Fleetwood attended 
Wigan Grammar School where 
he became highly proficient in 
art. In 1948, at the age of 18, 
having obtained a grant to study 
fashion design, he struck out 
from his Lancastrian roots and 
came to London to take the 
three-year Fashion course at St 
Martin’s School of Art Then, 
as now, the school had a flour- 
ishing design department and 
Fleetwood's talents quickly de- 
veloped in these stimulating 
surroundings, particularly his 
skfl) at costume drawing. His 
sketches always conveyed with 
their lithe and tensile line a flu- 
id sense of how clothes fitted 
and moved with the body, their 
detail summarised in bursts of 
dashing calligraphy. 

Over the years he repaid his 
debt to St Martin's by return- 


name for herself through an im- 
presario with the improbable 
name of Buck Ram. 

Her charismatic presence on 
the stage reminded me of an- 


other of my idols, the Egyptian 
enchantress Dalida, a few years 
alder. Both had beautiful voic- 
es, of wide range, deep and 
thrilling, high and surprisingly 
sweet, and both seemed to sing 
as if every song was sheer po- 
etry. Indeed, they made even 
the most trivial and sentimen- 
tal ditties sound like true poems, 
and those often banal words and 
emotions used to move me to 
tears in a way that few real po- 



Reetwood with the grand, romantic baflgawns that were tits speciality, 1989; these were for the Ductless of Tfork Photograph: Camera Press 


ing as a part-time lecturer to 
many courses of graduate stu- 
dents who were quick to ap- 
preciate his candour and his 
deflationary humour about the 
fashion business. 

On leaving St Martin’s in 
1951 he worked for some 
months as assistant to the 
theatre designer Loudon 
Sain thill on ballet and stage 
designs. The following year he 
was invited tty Hardy Amies to 
join his design studio and to 
work as an illustrator and 


sketch-maker, presenting initial 
ideas of bow outfits would look 
when worn by models. 

Amies bad shrewdly sported 
that Fleetwood’s well-man- 
nered taste and innate practi- 
cality would make him an ideal 
addition to the firm. Apart 
from his term of National Service, 
when he served for 18 months 
in the Royal Corps of Signals, 
he was to spend his entire 
working life in Savile Row as a 
sturdy pillar of Amies's couture. 

Having been initiated by 


Amies into the art and tech- 
nique of clothes design he 
' quickly advanced from the role 
of sketcher to become a mem- 
ber of the studio design team. 
Here he was able to cultivate the 
virtues of an established, tradi- 
tional fashion house whose 
clientele preferred to wear well- 
made, flattering and stylish 
clothes firmly within the bounds 
of decorum. 

The well-cut suit, the finely 
detailed day dress were the 
staples of the Amies studio to- 


Frida Boccara 


ems in English ever do, Dalida 
bad been bora in Egypt of Ital- 
ian parents who loved opera. 
Frida Boccara began studying 
classical music and taking les- 
sons in operatic singing as soon 
as she left secondary schooL 
She started a vocal and in- 
strumental trio with her broth- 
er and sister in Casablanca, 
with some success. But she 
knew she would have to by her 
chance in Paris, where she was 
taken on by the celebrated 
teacher of chanson singing and 
composition, Mireflle, who in 
1954 had founded her Petit 
Conservatoire de la Chanson in 


the rue de PUmveisife, where 
she used her unique training 
methods to help talented 
youngsters discover their true 
musical abilities and personal- 
ities. 

Through Mueille, Frida soon 
began making music-hall ap- 
pearances and recordings, and 
was launched on an interna- 
tional career, for at first she ap- 
peared mainl y outside France, 
in tours of Eastern Europe, and 
performed in jazz festivals like 
the one in Sofia in 1967. She 
also travelled to Australia, 
Canada and Central and South 
America, where several of her 


hit numbers became successful: 
“Cent nuUe chansons " (“One 
Hundred Thousand Songs”), 
and a teMoidirudemoncoeur n 
(“The WfodmiBsof my Heart”), 
written and composed espe- 
cially for her warm, intimate, ca- 
ressing voice by Eddy Maroay 
and Emile Stern, her permanent 
parolier and composer. 

One of the very few really 
memorable son^s of the de- 
plorable Euroviswn Song Con- 
test (Grand Prix, 1969) was 
u Un Jour un enfant ”, and in 
those days, when a triumph on 
television truly mattered, it shot 
Boccara to even greater feme. 


gether with grand and roman- 
tic ballgowns (a particular Fleet- 
wood speciality) of strong, 
classic line and often gloving, 
jewel-like colour. Fleetwood, 
with his flair for elegant 
draughtsmanship, his sense of 
line and discerning eye had the 
wit and skill to add a sufficient 
spicing of verve and colour to 
these designs to give his well- 
bred customers the kind of en- 
joyment that would make them 
come back, asking for more. 

As the international mens- 


She won the prestigious Prix de 
I’ Academic Charles Cros, and 

was also honoured with a num- 
ber of golden discs. 

She never forgot her classi- 
cal roots, and some of her lat- 
er songs were set to music by 
Telemann and other great clas- 
sics, always by her parolier 
Eddy Mamay. 

Today, despite the continued 
popularity of stars like Charles 
Trenet, Aznavour, Enrico Ma- 
cias, Jean Ferrat, Sacha Distel 
and the unsinkable Georges 
Gu£tary, and the daily after- 
noon programmes on France 
Television conducted tty the 


wear side of Hardy Amies Ud 
began to expand, often taking 
Amies himself on long mer- 
chandising trips across the 
world, Amies realised that be 
could safely leave the women’s 
ride of the business to Fleet- 
wood. He had proved that he 
had a natura l empathy with the 
couture clientele, could be re- 
lied upon to see that the cus- 
tomers were properly cosseted. 
Had a keen understanding of the 
traditions of the house. His 
northern good sense made him 
a shrewd and canny shopkeeper. 

Since 1974, when he was ap- 
pointed Design Director, Fleet- 
wood was responsible for all the 
women’s wear of the Amies 
Mayfair salon and over the 
years he had played a large part 
in the creation of the Queen's 
wardrobe for numerous royal 
tours, state occasions and cer- 
emonial visits. This exacting 
task requires a variety of skills 
not the least of which are the 
need to allow for a high degree 
of royal visibility, an under- 
standing of the practical aspects 
of eaty wearing in operational 
conditions and the ability to 
cater for varying extremes of cli- 
mate. AH these considerations 
Fleetwood could balance with 
tact, experience and flair. 

With his sometimes amus- 
ingly lugubrious cast of feature, 
Fleetwood was a witty, civilised 
man with a love of music (for 
which he had the keenest ear) 
and a deep knowledge of art on 
which he expressed strongly 
personal and pertinent view&jb 
his friends ft sometimes seemed 
surprising that one so quiet 
and taciturn and with such a 
coolly appraising nature should 
have flourished in the heady, 
hothouse world of fashion. But 


inimitable Pascal Sevran with hs 
admirably eclectic tastes, true 


in Europe, and even in France. 
Frida Boccara took up the art 
just a little too later, and then 
rock-and-roll swept it away al- 
most for good and all 
She retired from per fo rming 
in the cruel Seventies, but left 
behind her a collection of su- 
perb recordings and the mem- 
ory of one of my most 
enchanted evenings at the old 
Bobino, where Georges 
Brassens invited her to sing with 
him u Au Beds demon coeuf \ 
James Kfarknp 


Fleetwood never lost the sense 
of bis roots and his dry, sharp. £ 
down-to-earth manner remain- * 
ed always that of a knowing and 
unimpressionable northerner 
who accepted the feverish, 
inbred milieu of the fashion 
world only on his own level- 
headed terms. 'Within this brit- 
tle profession be worked with 
assiduous professionalism and 
application, and although it 
led him to mix with the fash- 
ionably rich and grand be always 
maintained his own centre of 
integrity. 

with his essentially thought- 
ful and self-contained person- 
ality Fleetwood could never 
have been described as gregar- 
his, but beneath die layers of in- 
trospection and dreaminess he 
was a witty and rewarding 
friend, often wickedly deflating, 
capable of well-timed asperities 
and, when the mood took him, 1 
one who could be a come fan- \ : 
tasist of a high order. At such 
times, and at his most relaxed, 
he was hilarious company, par- 
ticularly in Oxfordshire in the 
charmingly converted mid-Vic- 
torian schooihouse which 
Amies had bought in 1980 and 
filled with warm-hued oak fur- 
niture and 17th-century tapes- 
tries, and which he shared with 
Fleetwood at weekends. 

It was appropriate that Fleet- 
wood who had made such a dis- 
tinctive contribution to British 
fashion and to so many royal oc- 
casions, should have been able, 
at the very end of his life, to see 
his work so signally recognised 

Derek Granger 

Kenneth Waiter Fleetwood, fash- 
ion designer, bom Wigan. 1 1 No- 
vember 1930; MVO 1996 ; died 
London 9 August 1996. 
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fiorora, singer and music - 

loL ar ^ 3t jJ >orn Casablanca 
1^40; died Paris 1 August 1906. 


BIRTHS 

SANDS: On 1 August 1996. to Card 
(nfe BoddieJ and Martin, a daugh- 
ter, Emma Charlotte. 

MARRIAGES 

JUKES / CORBETT: At Ehret 

Methodist Church, Durham City, on 
10 August 1996, Christopher John to 
Anne Lesley. Congratulations from 
both {amities. 


DEATHS 

MEVLER: Stephen, ( 
after a short fflness. 


ust 1996, 
husband 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


of Bridie, father of Andrew and 
Catherine, and much loved 
grandfather. Family Bowers only. 
Donations if desired to Pilgrims' 
Hospice. Canterbury c/o Breus 
Funeral Service. 20 High Street, 
Sandwich, Kent CT13 9EB. 


Birthdays 

Miss Elizabeth Appleby QC, 54; Mr 
Michael Brunson, newscaster. 5& Mr 
Kenneth Collins, MSP, 57; Lord 
Cdlnbrook, fanner government min- 
ister. 74; Mr Gordon Duggan. High 
Commisskmer to Singapore, 59; Ad- 
miral Sir Kenneth Eaton, Former 
Controller of the Navy, 62; Mr 
George Hamilton, actor, 57; Air 
Marshal Sir Maurice Heath, 87; 
General Sr foirick HcwanMTotsoa, 
former president. Royal British 
Legion, 75; Sir Anthony Jolliffe, 
former Lord Mayor of London, 58; 


Mr Mark KnopQer. singer and rock 
guitarist, 47; Mr Norris Me Whiner, 
a founder of the Guinness Book of 
Records. 71; Sir Robin Nicholson, 
metallurgist. 62; Lord Renton QC, 
Fanner government minister, 88; Mr 
Fete Sampras, tennis player, 25; Mr 
Peter West, sports commentator, 
76; Professor Graham ZelHck, Prin- 
ripai. Queen Mary and Westfield Col- 
lege, London, 48. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Rowland Hill, preacher, 
1744; Thomas Bewick, wood en- 


graver, artist and naturalist, 1753; 
George IV, King. 1762: Robert 
Southey. poet. 1774; Sir Joseph 
Bamby, conductor and academic 
principal, 1838; Sir Alfred Gilbert, 
sculptor and goldsmith, 1854; Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, novelist and play- 
wright, 1876; Marguerite ‘‘John" 
Radctyffe-HaQ, author, 1880; Cedi 
Blount Dc Mffle, film producer and 
director, 1881; Frank Arthur Swin- 
nenon, novelist, 1&&4; Erwin Schro- 
cfager, physicist. 1887. Deaths; Philip 
VU King of France, 1350; Philippe de 
Champaigns, painter, 1674; Robert 
Stewart, second Marquess of Lon- 


donderry and Viscount Casda eagh, 
statesman, committed suicide 1822; 
William Blake, poet and painter, 
1827; George Stephenson, locomo- 
tive engineer, 1848; William Daniel 
Conybeare, geologist, 1&57; Sir 
William Jackson Hooker, botanist, 
1865; John PhQtp Holland, designer 
of the submarine, 1914; Arthur Grif- 
fith, Irish narirnialkt and president 
of Sinn Fein. 1922; Leos Jan&ek, 
composer, 1928; Thomas Mam, 
sovdist, 1955; lao Lancaster Flem- 
ing. novelist, creator of "James 
Bond”, 1964; Thomas Edward 
Driberg, first Baron Driberg. jour- 


nalist, 1976; Henry Fonda, actor 
1982. On this day: the Crusaders were 
victorious ax the Battle of Ascaion, 
1099; the Duke of Wellington’s 
troops entered Madrid, 1812; in a 
comm. JO* schooner America beat 
the British yacht Aurora, gi ving ^ 
later to the "America’s Cup", 1851- 
the United States and Spain con^ 
dnded an armistice over Cuba and 
other possessions. 1898; Britain de- 
daied war on Austria-Hungary, 1914- 

during the Second World War, the’ 
“pipe line under the ocean” (PUj. 
TO) began operating beneath the 
English Gunnel, 1944; Echo/, the 
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Failure of the predicted takeover stampede mystifies experts 

ie failure of the widelv . " - fomtall club reporting this week’s unseasonable rush of weather are emectdl » “ 


.The failure of the widely pre- 
dicted takeover stampede to 
_ materialise continues to mys- 
V tfify “any stock market ob- 
- serves. At the start of the year 
*’. the world and its dog expected 
I995’s record-breaking, rip- 
roaring run to continue and 
■‘. even gather pace. 
r : ;*-’Jo the event an unexciting 
j _ £l(Sbn of bids were completed 
"" in the first six months. Grana- 
da’s £3.9bn strike at the Forte 
catering and hotel empire was 
theb^st; otherwise it was left 
to utilities to keep the big 
money action flowing. As 
NalWest Securities say “Given 
companies are cash-rich and 
bids will be harder to push 
through under Labour, we 
would have expected more." 
L... ..It is easy to blame the mar- 
' 1 ket's limp performance on the 
muted bid activity. After hitting 
. peaks early this year shares 
have tended to drift although 
interest rates have fallen, com- 
pany results have been rea- 
sonably good and dividend 


growth robust. Cash calls have 
not been much of a threat 
some £ 2 bn in the first hajf.and 
the flow of new issues has not 
been the drain many feared. 

Naturally, there is a feeling 
a sudden outbreak of corporate 
hostility would restore the mar. 

. rs confidence, guarantee- 
ing tulfilmem of those forecasts 
that Footsie would end this 
month at 4,000. 

In the unlikely event of a 
blaze of bids in the lazy, hazy 
days of summer there is not 
much to excite shares, despite 
last week’s advance which took 
Footsie back above 3,800. 

Blue chips progressed for 
seven trading sessions on the 
trot, a remarkable sequence. 
There was much talk that 3,900 
would be reached but interest 
petered out as the week drew 
to a close. 

A further interest rate cut 
could help, depending on the 
market's mood. New York 
influences remain important 
although London underlined 


again last month its ability to 
disengage from Wall Street. In 
part this was (hie to the low rep- 
resentation that hi-tech shares, 
which slipped and dithered in 
the US, have in UK indices 
compared with their American 
counterparts. 

Still, on most conventional 
yardsticks V&H Street remains 
overvalued and London would 
not be untouched if it suffered 
another sharp downturn. 

Political uncertainties are 
never far below the surface and 
there is no unanimity whether 
orc«aI^boure3ectiOTvjcu»y 
has been factored into share 
prices. NalWest believes Foot- 
sie could go to 3.900 points but 
sticks with its 3,700 year-end 
forecast. 

At stockbroker Beeson Gre- 
gory, where smaller companies 
are the speciality, John Mox- 
on is more optimistic. “UK fun- 
damentals are, if anything, on 
an improving trend,”, he says. 

“Not only is growth over the 
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faster than envisaged but cor- 
porate earnings should be 
buoyant without an associated 
deterioration in the mflatkm- 
aty outlook- 


SHARE SPOTLIGHT 
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“largely because of this it is 
our view that whilst the mar- 
ket continues to be nervous 
short term it will consolidate at 
current levels before moving 
forward this autumn. 

The Alternative Investment 
Market index, a realistic indi- 
cator of small company per- 
formance, is nearer its year’s 
high than low. AIM remains 
free from any absolute disas- 
ters although some shares are 
nursing dispiriting losses. 

However, it can point to 

some outstanding winners- Pan 
Andean Resources, thought 
to be on the verge of rich re- 
wards from its Bolivian oil ad- 
venture; Financial Publica- 
tions, which embraces stock- 
hmlw Durlachen Celtic, the 


football dub reporting this 
week and restaurant group 
.Ask Central are among them. 

And the junior market con- 
tinues to attract recruits. 

This week London & Edin- 
burgh Publishing should finally 
arrive although it has been 
forced to trim back its expec- 
tations. 

Against earlier hopes of a 
£ 4 m capitalisation it has had to 
settiefor just over £3m. The 
company publishes brochures, 
programmes and commemo- 
rative books. It comes to mar- 
ket via John Hast & Partners 
and Fiske & Co. 

Dentmaster is also scheduled 
to arrive this week. It is a 
rather bizarre new issue. The 
company’s Haim to fame is a 
cheap method of ironing oui 
dents in cars. It is another 
new issue from AIM specialists 
Neill Clerk and stockbroker 
Fnfc and Partners. 

On the results front it is back 
to a more traditional lacklus- 
tre August display after last 


week’s unseasonable rush of 
activity. 

It is, in effect, the calm be- 
fore the storm of the Septem- 
ber profits season. 

Even so, four Footsie con- 
stituents parade their wares. 
Smith & Nephew, the health- 
care group, is one of them with 
interim figures today. 

Profits are expected to 
emerge at around JWlm against 
1853m. Slow growth in the US 
has prompted a number of 
downgradings. There will not 
be a contribution from the 
group’s skin tissue replace- 
ment involvement which is re- 
garded by many as the 

outstanding development in 
its growing but still largely 
mundane portfolio. 

It was only in April that S&N 
linked with a US group Ad- 
vanced Tissue Sciences. Its re- 
lationship sent its shares 
sharp K higher although much 
of the' enthusiasm has subse- 
quently abated. 

Weak bond prices and poor 


weather are expected to rate 
their toll at the General Aca- 
dent insurance riant and in- 
terim profits will be down, 
probably by a third to £17Um. 

BOC, the chemical group, 
offers third-quarter figures 
with the market looking lor up 
to £1 15m against £99Xm. ana 
Hanson, also with quarterly fig- 
ures, should produce around 
£2S0m, down from £3 21m- 

The Hanson statement will 
be eagerly scanned for further 
details of the controversial 
four way demerger. _ 

There are hopes that it wm 
soothe some of the fears w hich 
have swept through the market 
about the nitty-gritty of the 
break-up. . 

Others reporting include 
Sc^gnick. the insurance broker 
with £65 m against £63. lm on 
the cards, and WPP, the ad- 
vertising group which should 
manage more than £60m com- 
pared with £4Sm. MAID, the 
on-line information group, is 
also listed to appear. 
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Internet home shopping ‘over-hyped and floundering p 


NIGEL COPE 

Electronic borne shopping via 
the Interact and other new 
media is over-hyped and floun- 
dering, according to a report 
published today. 

It suggests that without a 
quantum leap in technology 
and a big shift in consumer 
attitudes, electronic home shop- 
ping will remain only a tiny frac- 
tion of retail sales. 

The study, by retail consul- 
tants Verdict Research, is 
among the most critical yet on 
the potential of electronic shop- 


pmg which some technology 
gunis have portrayed as a “high 
street killer". It concludes that 
new media such as the Internet 
and interactive television will 
still account for less than 8 per 
cent of all retail sales by 2010. 

It criticises the Internet for 
being slow and cumbersome 
wtti poor graphics quality. It is 
also expensive to use, the report 
says. It concludes: “The funda- 
mental problem is that the ma- 
jority of people like shopping. 
They prefer to see, touch, by out 
Or try on goods they are think- 
ing of buying. There is nothing 


about the Internet that will 
change this." 

The new study contradicts 
many other reports which sug- 
gest that new technology will 
have a fundamental impact on 
the way people shop. These sur- 
veys say that though Internet 
retail sales amounted to only 
$5 00m last year, the figure will 
grow to $6bn by the end of the 
decade. 

Consultants like Hoskyns, 
the computer services group, 
predict that a combination of 
technological improvements 
and demographic changes such 


as the growing up of the Nin- 
tendo generation, which is more 
comfortable with computers, 
win cause a sudden explosion in 
the market think these fec- 

tors will be the trigger that 
causes the whole sector to take 
off rapidly." says Hoskyns 
director Lee Eskholme. 

Hoskyns says that the biggest 
impact will not be on the high 
street but the out-of-town 
supermarkets and shopping 
centres which will no longer 
have the monopoly on conve- 
nience shopping. It also predicts 
the hi gh street could make a 


comeback as the centre of the 
community with smaller shops 
like delicatessens and bakeries. 

The last 12 months has seen 
a wave of UK retailers rushing 
to offer on-line services. In the 
last month Boots and Marks & 
Spencer have launched “Web- 
sites" on the Internet though 
they are not selling goods on the 
system yeL 

However Sainsbury and 
Tesco have both been selling 
wine on the Internet for over a 
year. Dixons is selling elec- 
tronic goods, WH Smith is of- 
fering books and Virgin is 


selling records and videos. 
Great Universal Stores, the 
mail order giant that owns the 
Kays and Marshall Ward cata- 
logues, has set up 27 “virtual 
shops" on the Internet. selling 
eveiything from sports goods to 
DIY equipment. 

“We are serious about it and 
we think it is going to be an im- 
portant new area at business for 
us," says Lesley Mingay, the 
company’s bead of electronic re- 
tailing. GUS is working on a 
“virtual mannequin" that will 
enable shoppers to choose a gar- 
ment, key in their vital statistics 


and see it displayed on a grap^ 
image on the screcn- 

Many retailers are nervous 
about the impact of electronic 
shopping which they fear will 
take consumers out of their 
stores and leave them with a re- 
dundant portfolio. 

Already a large numbers or 
“virtual retailers" are springing 
up in the US. They have no 
shops and sell direct to cus- 
tomers at lower prices. Amazon 
Books claims to be the world s 
largest bookshop with more 
than n milli on titles on offer. But 
it has no shops, only a huge 


warehouse outside 
Internet is also seeing u host oi 
new services springing up cafe r ' 

fo?foi"specinc groups. Oik* 
Shon UK. which offers u slI' KX 
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Pickle are offered, the mt ■ 
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Hamanaka is 
alive and well 
and in Tokyo 


JOHN W1LLCOCK 

Yasuo Ham an aka, the man at 
the heart of the Sumitomo Cor- 
poration copper trading scandal, 
broke eight weeks of silence yes- 
terday to say that he was doing 
well and had been living quietly 
in Tokyo since being fired in 
June. 

in a brief interview with 
Reuters at an undisclosed lo- 
cation in Tokyo, Hamanaka 
also said that be would com- 
ment on the s candal “some 
time in the future". 

He said he had had no con- 
tact with his former employer 
since he was fired on 14 June, 
a day after the company 
announced that it had lost 
$1.8 bn due to what it said were 
unauthorised copper trades, 
mainly by Mr Hamanaka. The 
interview was his first since the 
affair broke. His location since 
then has been a mystery. 

He appeared relaxed despite 
the swirl of publicity around him 


after his company alleged that 
he was the main cause of the 
biggest financial scandal in his- 
tory. But he refused to discuss 
the case. 

“I don’t want to make any 
comment on that issue. I will 
talk to you in detail at the right 
time in the future,” he said. 

A spokeswoman for the Se- 
rious Fraud Office yesterday 
refused to comment on Mr 
Hamanaka’s emergence, as the 
SFO has a policy of not talking 
about operational details of its 
investigations. 

She did, however, say that 
three members of the SFO vis- 
ited Japan at the end of June 
over the Sumitomo scandal. 
“We did this to set up lines of 
communication with the Special 
Procurator s Office (the Japan- 
ese equivalent of the SFO). Our 
working relationship with them 
so far has been very productive 
and cordial” ~ 

Mr Hamanaka has broken his 
silence days after the SFO raid- 


ed the English country homes 
of the two heads of Winchester 
Commodities Group, as part of 
its probe into the Sumitomo 
scandaL 

Winchester, which was the 
primary UK metals broker for 
Hamanaka in the early 1990s, 
was investigated last year for its 
business with the Japanese 
trader. The investigation was 
dropped earlier this year but was 
restarted after the Sumitomo 
scandal broke in Jane. 

The homes of Charles “Cop- 
per-fingers" Vincent and Ashley 
Levett in the southern county 
of Hampshire were searched on 
Wednesday and documents 
were taken by Fraud Office 
investigators. 

Both Mr Vincent and Mr 
Levett, who spend most of their 
time at their homes in Mona- 
co since retiring last year, were 
away from England at the time 
of the searches. 

The SFO would not comment 
on what it was looking for or 



Sudden re-appearance: Yasuo Hamanaka, the former Sumitomo copper trader, says he will comment later 


even on the names of the own- 
ers of the homes. 

“Officers from the Serious 
Fraud Office and the City of 
London police executed search 
warrants on two residential 
premises in Hampshire yester- 
day as part of an ongoing in- 
vestigation into the copper 


trading market,” a spokes- 
woman said in a statement. 

Winchester spokesman John 
Kiely also would not comment 
on the searches, except to say 
that “we've said all along we 
would fully co-operate with any 
investigations and that contin- 
ues to be the case”. 


The searches represent an 
increase in activity by investi- 
gators in the two-month-old 
Sumitomo copper scandal. 

The SFO is conducting its in- 
vestigation in tandem with the 
UK’s Securities and Invest- 
ments Board and the Com- 
modity Futures Trading 


Commission in the US. Sumit- 
omo is conducting its own in- 
vestigation and has said that it 
will complete it within six 
months. 

Separately, the Securities and 
Investments Board said it would 
release a consultative paper in 
the next few days. 


Thyssen chief 
stays on despite 
£30m scandal 


PATRICK TOOHER 

The chairman of Thyssen, the 
German steel giant, has vowed 
to stay on in his job despite be- 
ing arrested last week in con- 
nection with a £30m fraud 
probe. 

In an interview published 
today in Der Spiegel, the 
respected weekly news maga- 
zine. Dieter Vogel says: “I plan 
to perform the duties of my of- 
fice for quite some time." He 
went on to call the Berlin pros- 
ecutor’s actions “outrageous". 

Mr Vogel and nine other 
managers at Thyssen and the 
east German metals company 
Mctallurgiehandel were 
arrested as part of an investi- 
gation into allegations they bad 
defrauded the Trcuhand pri- 
vatisation agency. 

Detectives searched the 
homes of several of the arrest- 
ed men, including Mr Vbgel, to- 
gether with Thyssen’s head 
office in Dusselaorf, for evi- 
dence linked to the alleged 
fraud. All but one of the man- 
agers were later released on bail 
ofup to DM2_5m (£1.69m)._ 

The arrests followed an in- 
vestigation into Metallurgie- 
handel, which was bought by 
Thyssen after German rc-uni- 
ficaiion in 1990. 

Noting that he and his col- 
leagues had offered to co-op- 
erate with authorities in the 
investigation, Mr Vogel says: “I 


cannot comprehend the accu- 
sations and the actions.” 

The arrest warrants had been 
based on suspicions that the ex- 
ecutives would flee Germany, 
but Mr Vogel said several of 
them actually interrupted va- 
cations abroad to respond to au- 
thorities. 

Among the other arrests 
were former Thyssen chairman 
Heinrich Kersten, and directors 
Josef von Riedere and Hans Ul- 
rich Gruber. 

Prosecutora allege that 
Thyssen managers took 
DM3 7. 8m from Metalluxgie- 
handel when it was sold and say 
that a further DM32_2m of 
damages was caused by 
manipulating accounts. 

Thyssen reportedly charged 
the Treuhand questionably high 
rates for retraining eastern 
workers. In some cases the 
training might not have taken 
place. 

Mr Vbgel told DerSpiegd that 
no new facts or evidence had 
surfaced since the case was 
suspended on 22 October 1993. 
Thyssen and BvS. the Treu- 
hand’s successor agency, 
reached a settlement in 1995 un- 
der which Thyssen paid 
DM86.6m. The investigation 
was re-opened in May. 

Thyssen called the arrest 
warrants illegal and said it 
would fight the accusations 
with all legal means at its dis- 
posal. 


Ruling set to batter RAT shares 


PATRICK TOOHER 

Shares in BAT Industries are 
expected to open sharply low- 
er this morning after a Florida 
jury awarded £500,000 to a 
man who developed lung can- 
cer from smoking cigarettes 
for 44 years. 

Tobhaco shares plunged by up 
to 13 per cent on Wall Street af- 
ter the verdict was returned on 
Friday against Brown and 
Williamson, the manufactur- 
ers of Lucky Strikes whose par- 
ent company is BAT. 

Although BAT did not fall by 
as much as rival cigarette 


groups Philip Morris or RJR, 
analysts fear that as much as 
£L5bn could be wiped off its val- 
ue when trading begins in Lon- 
don today. 

At Friday’s close BAT was 
capitalised at £15.8bn but a 
fall of anything like that seen in 
New York would remove it 
from the top 10 of Britain's 
biggest quoted companies. 

In a legal judgment with 
potentially disastrous conse- 
quences for the lobacco indus- 
try, a Florida jury found after 
two days of deliberations that 
the cigarettes Grady Carter, 
66, smoked were a “defective" 


product and that the makers 
had shown negligence in not 
alerting smokers to how dan- 
gerous they were. 

A lawyer for the plaintiff 
said her firm alone had “hun- 
dreds" of similar cases pending, 
most of them based on the 
argument that tobacco compa- 
nies had failed adequately to 
warn smokers of the addictive- 
ness of cigarettes. 

Cigarette makers, who 
proudly boast of never having 
bad to pay a penny in damages 
in similar cases going back 40 
years, insist tbe latest ruling is 
flawed and will be overturned 


in an appeal court The closest 
the tobacco industry came to 
paying out was in 1988 when a 
New Jersey court awarded dam- 
ages of $400,000 to a long- 
time smoker. 

But an appeal court later 
overturned the decision. 

In May, a landmar k ruling 
sent shares in BAT soaring af- 
ter a US federal appeals court 
dismissed a class action lawsuit 
which could have resulted in 
millions of smokers suing ciga- 
rette companies. 

The court ruled that smokers 
could only sue cigarette com- 
panies on an individual basis. 



Last gasp: £500,000 suit 


Labour 
lambasts 
‘fat cats’ 

PATRICK TOOHER 

The Labour Party will this 
morning raise the temperature 
in the increasingly heated 
debate about “fat eat" salaries 
when it publishes full details of 
the £20m pay and perks pack- TJ 
age it claims ‘the privatised wa- 
ter companies have pushed 
through for their directors. 

Frank Dobson, the shadow 
environment secretary, pluiisto 
give a break-down of the 
salaries, bonuses, pension fund 
contributions, share options 
and long-lerm incentive 
schemes of all water company 
directors including non-execu- 
tives. 

The news follows yesterday’s 
revelation in the Independent on 
Sunday thal a recent Labour 
Party survey found that a dozen 
directors in 10 water companies 
last year received total remu- 
neration packages worth more 
than £500,000. 

According to Labour’s fig- 
ures, Sir Desmond Pitcher, 
chairman of United Utilities > 
which covers the North-west of k } 
England, could get £954.905 
while Nicholas Hood, chair- 
man of Wessex Water, stands to 
pick up £662,851 
Labour is also bound to seize 
cm research by the Independent 
on Sunday which highlights the 
water companies’ continuing 
poor record on pollution. 

Mr Dobson's attack on the 
water industry "comes hard on 
the heels of remarks made over 
the weekend by Gordon Brown, 
the shadow chancellor. 

He revealed that big water 
firms had set up offshore sub- 
sidiaries in tax havens and 
called for a full Treasury inquiry 
into why many water companies 
had paid no lax for years after 
privatisation. Labour's offensive 
will also heighten concern 
among investors about plans to „ 
levy a windfall tax of up to £5bn #i, 
on the privatised utilities. ^ 


Fund managers back Europe 


PATRICK TOOHER 

Shrugging off apocalyptic talk 
of an imminent crash in global 
stock markets, fund managers 
are becoming more optimistic 
about the prospect for equities 
on both sides of Ihe Atlantic, ac- 
cording to survey of their in- 
vestment plans published today. 

This summer has seen a pro- 
cession of doom-and-gloom 
merchants lining up to warn of 
an imminent collapse of stock 
markets world-wide. They were 
led by Elaine Garzarelli, cred- 
ited with calling the 1987 crash, 
who said US shares might fall 
by up 20 per cent from their re- 
cent peaks. 

Her prognosis, and fears of 
an imminent rise in US inter- 
est rates, led to volatile trading 
on Wall Street and in London. 

But fund managers are dearly 


taking their cue from a recent 
clutch of benign US economic 
data thaL has taken the selling 
pressure off stock markets. 

In its August poll of 74 
financial institutions, handling 
funds worth £931bn, US in- 
vestment bank Merrill Lynch 
finds that the balance of UK- 
based fund managers planning 
to reduce exposure to UK 


shares has fallen to just 3 per 
cent from 21 per cent last 
month and a low of 39 per cent 
in June. 

On a 12-month view of the 
UK stock market, the balance 
of bulls to bears is 32 per cent 
compared with 20 per cent in 
July. 

Institutional investors are also 
adopting a more upbeat attitude 


towards Will Street A balance 
ofI4 per cent of respondents are 
looking to cut their weightings 
in US shares compared with 20 
per cent Iasi month. 

And fond managers are con- 
tinuing to back the recent re- 
covery in the UK property 

cent planning to raise exposure, 
up from 5 percent a month ago. 


Tax cuts to enhance feel-good factor 


The fed-good factor has re- 
turned to the UK economy and 
will be further boosted by tax 
cuts in tbe Budget, according to 
a report published today: 

It points to growth in the pur- 
chase of expensive items such 
as homes and cars as a dear 
sign that consumer confidence 
is returning. 


The quarterly state of the 
market report by the Chartered 
Institute of Marketing says the 
property sector- more impor- 
tant in the UK than any other 
country - is becoming more 
buoyant as rising prices and 
continuing mortgage rep ay - 


Wage rises are expected to 


outpace price rises, increasing 
the amount of disposable in- 
come available to consumers, 
the institute says. 

Although the Chancellor; 
Kenneth Clarke, has played 
down the chances of tax cats, 
the institute forecasts reduc- 
tions worth 2p off the basic rate 
of Income tax. 
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Why society has reason to bless the risk-takers 


The sooner we 
realise that there 
are strong grounds 
for supporting welfare 
spending and 
redistributive taxation 
purely on efficiency 
grounds the better’ 
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T he United States is often thought of as 
a country where people are prepare to 
e P 0n0m ” : risks; without risk-takers 
capitalism is unlikely to work very well and 
so - the Story goes - ft is no accident that 
the in osi successful large economy in the 
world is one where the entrepreneurial 
spint burns especially bright. 

Bui jus how bright Is that? Recent research 
provides some fascinating answers to Tfwqm-c. 
tion of just how much economic risk people 
in the US find acceptable. And these answers 
shed important light on the value of forms 
of social insurance and fiscal redistribution | 
that cushion individuals against such risks. 

Fust to the results. Four US economists 
recently conducted a survey of the altitudes 
to risk of over 11,000 adults*. The key ques- 
tion in their survey went like ihis- “Suppose 
that you are the only income-earner in the 
family, and you have a good job guaranteed 
to give you your current income every year 
for life. You are given the opportunity to <" ke 
a new and equally good job, with a 50-50 
chance that it will double your income and 
a 50-50 chance that it win cut your income 
by a third. Would you lake the new job?" 

Note one thing about this offer on aver- 
age, a move to this new job increases your 
income for the rest of your working life by 
33 per cent You might think this looks a 
pretty good gamble. If you did you would be 
in the minority in the US. Over 75 percent 
of the sample surveyed would reject this op- 
portunity. Even when the downside risk was 
reduced substantially, so that the worst out- 
come was a 20 per cent fall in income but 
the chance to double income remained the 
same, about two-thirds of the sample rejected 


the offer. Interestingly, there is not a big over- 
all difference between the sexes in answers. 
But there are differences by religion; Jew- 
ish people were significantly more inclined 
to accept the risk Sian other groups. 

Now if people are this risk-averse - and 
the survey is based cm a very large sample - 
it suggests that the value of the social 
insurance created by welfare systems and by 
the redistribution in income caused by pro- 
gressive taxation may be very large. This is 
a point often ignored by commentators on 
welfare and taxation. 

The more common view is that the wel- 
fare system and redistributive taxation gen- 
erate economic costs, in terms of dinmiisbed 
incentives, but that against this there is a 
strong moral case for helping the worst off 
There is then a trade-off between economic 
efficiency and helping the disadvantaged. 

Dearly there are lots of things right in this 

view - there are efficiency costs in very high 
taxation and in providing benefits at a level 
that makes the option of working unattrac- 
tive to many, and there s also a strong moral 
case for helping the least well-off So in cer- 
tain cases the trade-off view is reasonable. 
But by implying that there is always and in- 
evitably a trade-off between economic effi- 
ciency and helping the disadvantaged, it 
ignores some powerful mechanisms working 
the other way; there are strong reasons to 
believe that many aspects of welfare and tax- 
ation encourage productivity and increase 
national output And this has a lot to do with 
aversion to risk. 

Consider again the results of the US re- 
search and (ixmk what those answers suggest 
about people's attitudes to further education 


or to training for a specific job. Spen ding time 
and money on further education or spe- 
cialised training probably generates a hi gh 
average return for most people but it is risky; 
there may be no job at the end of the train- 
ing or the exams may turn out to be too hard. 
Suppose you have to finance the training 
yourself and if you do not make the grade 
and find no job tbe level of unemployment 
benefit is very low. Given a high degree of 
risk-aversion the option of a low-paid, but 
currently available and fairly safe, job may 
seem preferable. 

TTrom a social point of view this could be 
JT highly undesirable; if the returns to fur- 
ther training are as high as in the survey ques- 
tion and if the risks for individuals even out 
in aggregate then the case for encouraging 
people to lake the gamble of investing in 
themselves becomes very strong. TWo obvi- 
ous ways to encourage such risk-taking are 
to subsidise education and to reduce the 
downside risk of poor after-training job 
prospects through income support and un- 
employment benefits. 

The free-marfcct counter to all this is sim- 
ple: while risk-aversion means that forms of 
co-insurance arc valuable it does not imply 


that the state should provide that insurance, j 
In principle, this is a good reply but. in prac- 1 
tice, in those areas where the effects of risk 1 
are likely to be greatest the provision of in- 
surance by companies may be lacking. 

Private insurance markets cannot he ex- 
pected to work weD when the insurer finds 
it hard to know what individual risks are and 
bow hard individuals arc Dying to aviiid them. j 
Think again of the training examples: would j 
one expect insurance companies to offer j 
cover against failing exams or against future 
unemployment? Probably noL- the chances 
are that the people who might buy such in- 
surance are not a random sample of students 
but predominantly those who either know 
they may have problems or are not prepared 
to work to avoid them. Government provi- 
sion of insurance to all - financed through 
taxation - cuts through this problem. 

It may appear paradoxical to sec part of 
the value of social insurance (or the taxwel- 
fare system) as being a spur to entrepre- 
neurship, efficiency and higher incomes. This 
may be because many of the highest profile 
people who are successful are keen 10 explain 
how they achieved their aims through hard 
work and talent rather than from help from 
the state. This should not blind one from the 


(50-50 chzmce of doubting ireotne, 50-50 cfcanca cutting income by one-thfrd) 
- Proportion f%) of US Individuals in each goup rejecting the risk 
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75.2 
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i pretty obvious point that if there is insurance 
l against some of the worst outcomes that could 
j arise from taking a risk then more people 
will take risks. And it is the poor, or those 
from poor families, who are likely to be most 
pul off risky investments in their own edu- 
cation or gambles in a risk)' enterprise 
which can have high pay-offs: the wealthy can 
1 afford to lake more chances. 

I What we all lose from the reluctance of 
I talented people to gamble is the greater 
wealth, on average. Dicv would generate if 
they took risks: there arc numerous ways in 
which that wealth accrues to society more 
widely and does not just go to the risk-tnkcr. 
This way of thinking about some of the ben- 
efits of social insurance is hard-headed and 
calculating: it does not focus on need or on 
the pain of poverty but looks at lost oppor- 
tunities foT higher" national output. 

I make no excuses for this. The sooner we 
realise that there are strong grounds for sup- 
porting welfare spending and redistributive 
taxation purely on efficiency grounds the bet- 
ter. The proposition that efficiency losses gen- 
erated by redistributive taxation and by 
welfare systems are inevitably a price to lie 
paid for helping the disadvantaged is false. 

Don'i/ Miles is Professor of tToiuunics at Im- 
perial College. University of London and mi 
uthiser to Merrill Lynch. 

* “PryfiTi-nee Parameters arul Delimit w.i/ Het- 
erogeneity: An Experimental Apprihtch ir, tlw 
Health and Retirement Survey", fry Robin 
Hanky. Miles KintbiilL Thomas Juxicr and 
Matthew Shapiro. Motional Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research Working Paper number ?'/.?, 
August JW5. 


Newsquest boss tells Mathew Horsman about his latest coup 

Pressing on with building a 
regional newspaper empire 


Bankers to Newsquest, the 
aggressive regional newspaper 
group, were huddled in the 
offices of Lazard Brothers just 
over a week ago. poised to 
complete the £300m-phis pur- 
chase of Westminster Press. 

“We thought we had it, and 
it was just a question of doting 
the deal,” says Jim Brown, the 

t Scottish-born, former inves- 
tigative journalist who beads the 
UK’s largest local newspaper 
company. But Lazards. on be- 
half of the sellers, Pearson, was 
keeping its options open. 

In a separate office several 
blocks away negotiators for the 
Mirror Group and Independent 
Newspapers, the rival consor- 
tium, were stiD in the hunt, while 
bankers to United News & Me- 
dia, which had never tabled a 
formal bid for the 65 titles, were 
seen being shepherded into a 
tide corridor at the Lazard City 
offices. 

“We were shocked to realise 
that we still had competition,” 
Mr Brown said in his utilitarian 
offices in south London late last 
week, by which time Newsquest 
had emerged victorious. 

The threat of rivals was 
. enough to convince Mr Brown, 
w and his key financial backers, 

■ US leveraged buyout spedalists 
KKR and UK media investment 
fund ClNVen. to lift their bid 
from £295m to £300m and then 
to £305 m. That clinched the 
deal, to Mr Brown’s now evident 
pleasure. 

The tall, personable news- 
paper man is an unlikely 
wheeler-dealer. Blunt, yet 
wholly affable, he has none of 
the conspiratorial air that seems 
to characterise some in tbe up- 
per echelons of media compa- 
nies. Yet his knowledge of the 
business is encyclopedic: he 
knows, it seems, everyone, and 
can reel off facts and figures 
about the 


THE MONDAY INTERVIEW 


Jim Brown 


porate parent Until a year ago, 
Mr Brown, then just turned 60, 
was contemplating retirement 
and “wondering what it was I 
was going to do with all my 
time”. But his life changed rad- 
ically when John Mellon, senior 
Reed executive, called him and 
his finance director John Pfail 
in one morning to announce the 
newspapers were to be sold as 
part of a radical restructuring at 
the Anglo-Dutch media giant. 

Reedwanted tegh-margm, hi- 
tech “must-have” information 
assets, not local newspapers 
like the Worcester Journal, with 
its coverage of local flower 
shows and A- level results. 

Shaking off the initial shock, 
the two men immediately said 
they would like to lead a man- 
agement buyout team - an idea 
they had toyed with for years, 
even though they had never be- 
lieved that Reed would sell its 
profitable ebain of 125 weekly 
and daily newspapers and 
fieesheet& 

An auction process followed, 
with Mr Brown's group cl aim- 
ing victory with a £2G5m bid. 
“Tbe key was KKR," Mr Brown 
says. “They believed in us, and 




says. “They believed in us, and 
were prepared to bade us fuHy." 
The US buyout company, fa- 
mous for its purchase of Nabis- 
co, has decided the regional 
newspaper business in the UK 
is a winner, and believes there 
is money to be made in the cur- 
rent wholesale consolidation, 
which has seen Thomson, 
Emap, Reed and Pearson all sell 
their regional titles. 

Reed insisted that the name 
Reed Regional be dropped, 
and tbe the management team 
spent several months looking at 
likely alternatives. Mr Brown 


A well-known journalist 
north of the border, he started 
out as a junior reporter at the 
Avreshire Post, following in the 
footsteps of his older brother, 
Ian. He rose through the ranks 
of Scottish journalism, includ- 
ing stints m Glasgow, until 
Thomson Newspapers gave him 
a management job. 

Reed headhunted him 16 
'wears ago, and there he thought 
li Jfie would stay: a hired hand, 
even if he eventually got to run 
the shop on behalf of the cor- 


covered it had already been reg- 
istered. It was Mr Brown’s 
secretary who came up with the 
name “Newsquest", which she 
shouted through the door dur- 
ing one of the team’s many 
brain-storming sessions. 

A bare six months later, Mr 
Brown and his management 
team, who now own 12 per cent 
of Newsquest, were at the deal- 
m along table again, gunning for 
Westminster Press. 

Now that they have built a 
£500m company, the time has 


come to consolidate, Mr Brown 
admits. “Some of tbe [West- 
minster] titles are in good 
shape,” he says. “Others wul re- 
quire more investment” 

That, by all accounts, is a 
polite way of saying that Pear- 
son's management cut tbe com- 
pany to the bone to enhance 
earnings in advance of a sale. 
There are also suggestions that 
some titles, notably the Britfuon 
Argus, have suffered serious 
circulation declines. 

Newsquest insiders say the i 
cuts were indiscriminate and po- 
tentially damaging. Mr Brown, 
however, is polite: "We will 
have to move immediately to in- 
vest in the sales and marketing 
tide, which may have been cut 
back too much," he says. 

Other bidders for the titles 
were concerned that Westmin- 
ster’s profits, running at about 
£25m a year, would not be sus- 
tainable in light of the radical 
budget cuts. 

Mr Brown disputes that: “We 
would not have bought them if 
we thought we couldn't sustain 
tbe profits," he says. “We ran all 
the scenarios, good and ill, and 
it would take an incredibly bad 
stroke of luck to fall." 

Mr Brown believes whole- 
heartedly in the £2-5bn regional 
newspaper business, which he 
sees as having a bright future de- 
spite ail the doom and gloom 
about newsprint prices, and 
the competitive threats from the 
Internet, cable television and 
local radio. “We have a fran- 
chise for the information in a 
co mm unity: an infrastructure 
for news and an infrastructure 
for advertising,” he says. 

But he expects that only the 
larger groups will be able to sur- 


“ There wfll always be room for 
small newspaper companies, 
but the middle group will get 
squeezed.” 

That suggests Newsquest, 
and the other big regional play- 
ers such as the Daily Mail’s 
Northcliffe, Johnston Press, 
Trinity International or Mid- 
land, could end up winners in 
the consolidation that analysis 
insist is not over yet. 

Indeed, Newsquest might be 
considered an archetype for 
the kind of company that can 


best run local titles. Its man- 
agement is wholly focused on 
the regional market, unlike the 
big, often multi-national busi- 
nesses that used to dominate. It 
can seek cost savings by creat- 
ing common back offices and 
sharing printing. It can make 
alliances with local companies 
- in radio, for example, or in 
electronic publishing - but on 
the level of the community 
rather than on a grander scale. 

“Newspapers are still an im- 
portant part of community life 
m the UK," Mr Brown says. “I 
can’t see why that should 
change." 



Paper chase: Jim Brown believes newspapers are still an important part of community life Photograph: Philip Meech 
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Italy set to rejoin ERM 
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The lira, which was knocked out 
of the European exchange rate 
mechanism at the same time as 
sterling four years ago, is set to 

re-enter the ERM neirtye^. 
■n 1 a.-? nvm> wiO nwmnont 


Britain’s growing isolation m the 
debate over monetary urnon. 
Italian treasury minister. 


term target," he added. Next 
year’s budget has to be pre- 
sented to parliament by the end 
of September. 

Mr Ciainpi said talks with 
European partners on the lira’s 
return to toe currency grid had 
been “very positive” and indi- 
cated that further discussions 
would be held next month. “We 
have two important meetings in 


crisis in 1992. Prime minister 
Romano Prodi has said he 
wants the lira back in the ex- 
change system by the end of the 
year. Mr Oampi told La Jfe- 
pubbUca that it was important 
for Italy's international credi- 
bility to push the lira back into 
tbe ERM. 

The euro currency is sched- 
uled to be launched in 1999, 
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SCIENCE 


Bugged by a 
critical mass 

New research shows that certain 
bacteria behave strangely in a 
group. Bernard Dixon reports 


W ould you agree that 
bacteria are simple, 
senseless, essentially 
solitary cells which live and die 
alone - unlike our own cells, for 
example, which are enmeshed 
in a web of chemical commu- 
nication with other tissues and 
organs? Like several other peo- 
ple, I held this view, and pro- 
pounded it in many articles 
and books over the years. It 
now turns out to be fallacious. 

Recent discoveries show that 
some bacteria, at least, live in 
communities where they sense 
the environment and the pres- 
ence of their peers, and respond 
in a variety or ways conducive to 
the common good. 

One means of microbial com- 
munication that is attracting 
keen interest among bacteriof 
□gists is called “quorum sens- 
ing”. Imagine a committee of 12 
smokers that meets regularly in 
the back room of a pub. If only 
four or five turn up for a meet- 
ing, they hardly notice the 
smoke in the air. But with seven 
or more present, there is soon 
a move to open a window, at 
some point the smoke will 
become dense enough to trigger 
a unanimous demand for ven- 
tilation. Whatever the commit- 
tee's statutes say, it is the quo- 
rum of seven wtuch determines 
what happens. 

Quorum sensing by bacteria 
works in the same way. A few 
years ago, researchers found 
something odd about Photo- 
bacterium fischeri, a microbe 
that can emit blue-green light. 
It does not do so (or at best 



glows dimly) when the cell pop- 
ulation is relatively scanty. A 
dense population, on the other 
hand, generates quite a dazzle. 
The surprising discovery was 
that the amount of light is not 
directly proportional to the size 
of the community. Instead, 
there is a population size - a 
quorum - above which all of the 
bacteria begin to emit much 
more light than they did before. 

The cause is a rather neat 
feedback mechanism. Whether 
in a scanty or dense community, 
P. fischeri produces an “auto- 
inducer" chemical which can 
switch on genes in the bac- 
terium that make it luminesce. 
But the auto-inducer must reach 
a particular level before it works. 
When that concentration is 
attained - by the right quorum 
of cells - then the lights go on 
throughout the population. 

Quorum sensing by P. fis- 
cheri reflects its two alternative 
lifestyles. It can grow freely in 
the sea, where the density o'f its 
population is very low and 
where it does not luminesce. 
However, evolution has also 
produced an arrangement in 
wbich the light organs of certain 
squids and fishes can house the 
bacterium. 


When R fischeri takes up 
residence in a young fish, it 
proliferates quickly, producing 
auto-inducer which soon hits 
the level to make the entire 
community begin to generate 
light. The bacterium gains a 
protected environment; the 
fish gains a source of light, with 
which it can communicate with 
other fisb. Any bacteria that 
pass back info the sea soon 
stop luminescing, as the level 
of auto-inducer declines. Since 
generating light uses energy, 
the bacteria clearly benefit by 
not continuing when there is 
no longer any advantage in 
doing so. 

The most recent example of 
quorum sensing, discovered by 
Clay Fuqua and colleagues at 
Cornel) University, is very dif- 
ferent - though identical in 
principle. They have studied 
Agrobacterium tumefaciens, 
which produces tumours known 
as crown galls on oak trees and 
otheT plants. The bacterium 
can do so only if it contains a 
tumour-inducing (TT) plasmid - 
a loop of DNA - carrying the 
relevant genes. When the bac- 
terium infects a plant, the genes 
leave the plasmid, enter the 
plant's chromosomes and initi- 
ate tumorous growth. 

Like P. fischeri . X. tumefa- 
ciens produces an auto- inducer, 
whose threshold effect is to 
increase the rate at which the 
Ti plasmid spreads from one 
bacterium to another. Auto- 
inducer builds up when the 
bacteria are able to grow well, 
because they find particular 
nutrients in their environment. 
If the circumstances are 
favourable for the bacteria to 
invade the plant, it is desirable 
that as many members as pos- 
sible are quickly aimed with the 
plasmid. 

Another example occurs in 
Pseudomonas aeruginosa , a bac- 
terium that is often harmless 
but can cause serious infections 
in patients who are already 
seriously debilitated. It attacks ' 
the body by producing sub- 
stances such as haemolysins, 
which smash open red blood 
cells. But the bacterium tyn- 
ibesises these chemical 
weapons only when there is a 
sufficiently dense population 
for infection to occur, likewise, 
certain other microbes pro- 
duce antibiotics only after their 
population has reached a crit- 
ical size. 

The big question is whether 
biotechnotoipsisput this knowl- 
edge to good use. Can they 
design drugs to antagonise the 
auto-inducers that otherwise 
trigger haemylosin production 
by Ps. aeruginosa ? Can phar- 
maceutical companies trick 
their bacteria into making 
antibiotics more readily that at 
present? If so. those rewards 
will have originated in research 
driven not by the hope of prac- 
tical applications but by sheer 
curiosity. 



Hold it right there: the press embargo was broken on NASA's ‘life on Mars' story more than a week before it was due to be published in ‘Science’ 


Photograph; AFP 


Scramble before the facts 

How our thirst for news causes the ‘pre-announcement’ of scientific findings. By Charles Arthur 

Y 


Dr Bernard Dixon is ilie author 
of ‘Power Unseen - How 
Microbes Rule die World', pub- 
lished recently in paperback by 
SpektrumlWH Freeman 


ou were not sup- 
posed to know 
until next Friday 
that scientists at 
Nasa thought they 
had found traces of past life on 
Mars. The announcement was 
meant to happen in a blaze of 
carefully orchestrated publicity, 
to coincide with the publication 
in the weekly journal Science of 
the researchers' carefully- 
argued paper. “Search for Past 
Life on Mars: Possible Relic 
Biogenic Activity in Martian 
Meteorite ALH8400r. 

So why have we all heard 
about it already? Because of 
that modern phenomenon in 
science publishing - the irre- 
sistible thirst for news. Other 
examples are easy to come by: 
the discovery last October of 
the first planet orbiting a Sun- 
like star in the Milky Way, the 
recent disclosure that BSE, or 
mad cow disease, may be 
passed from mother to cafi; the 
British government's announ- 
cement in March that a dozen 
recent cases of Creutzfeldl- 
Jakob Disease (CJD) may have 
been caused by BSE. In the lat- 
ter two cases, a paper for a sci- 
entific journal was being pre- 
pared when the announcement 
was made, but neither had yet 
been accepted for publication. 

What’s wrong with that? To 
the general public, nothing. 
Certainly, the news about lire 
on Mars has spiced up what 
might otherwise have been a 
dull week. But to many scien- 
tists, such “pre-announce- 
ments” can leave them shifting 
uncomfortably, especially when 
eager journalists call them to 
ask for a quote. The worry is 
that it undermines the scientific 
process, which is meant to 
ensure that only carefully 
researched work is published. 


Scientists dislike comment- 
ing on work that has not been 
published and might still be 
undergoing the “peer-review" 
process (in which scientists in 
the same field read the paper 
to decide whether the research 
has been property carried out). 
Certainty, in the case of BSE 
passing from cow to calf, sta- 
tisticians have been arguing 
furiously over the Govern- 
ment's interpretation of the 
figures (that it shows the 
chances of transmission are 1 
per cent)* Many disagree 
strongly. The final paper may 
offer a quite different number. 

The case of “life on Mars” is 
slightly different: the paper had 
been peer-reviewed and 
accepted. But the way the news 
emerged -sparked off by a sin- 
gle paragraph headed "Mete- 
orite Find Incites Speculation 
on Mars Life" in the technical 
publication Space News - was 
completely different, prompting 
ascrambie for Mars experts, any 
experts, tty the world’s media. 

“We don’t necessarily like it 
when this happens,*’ says Diane 
Dondeishine, in charge of pub- 
licity for Science. The process 
we have set up’’ -by which sci- 
ence journalists in a large num- 
ber of media organisations are 
told, under embargo, what 
papers will be in Science the fol- 
lowing Friday - “means 
reporters can do background 
research and all get their stories 
at the same time. I don’t think 
it’s the best thing that can hap- 
pen if everyone's scrambling to 
get a stoiy." 

Certainly, there have been 
limes when pre-announcement 
has led to wild speculation 
which has later proved to be 
unfounded. Do the words “cold 
fusion” ring a bell? In March 
1989. Stanley Pons and Martin 


Flelschmartn called a press con- 
ference in which they described 
benchtop experiments that 
were interpreted as showing 
fusion in a test-tube of deu- 
terium - a "heavy." isotope of 
hydrogen - to create helium. 

There was a paper to go with 
the announcement, but it had 
not yet been published (in the 
Journal of Electrochemical 
Chemistry). Fleischinann’swork 
plan didn't intend publication 
until September of that year. 
After the press conference, 
which led the media to begin 
writing excitedly of fl pollution- 
free power source which could 
be powered by seawater (which 
those with longer memories will 
recall happened in the 1950s, 
with the first “hot fusion" exper- 
iments), other nuclear scientists 
were quick to rubbish the claims. 

As was pointed out, if there 


_ JO" 
in those test-tubes, both exper- 
imenters would have been killed 
by the neutron shower released 
in the process. If there is one 
thing that scientists hate, it is 
thinking they have been duped. 
The same goes for journalists. 
Consequently, “cold fusion” has 
become the science pursuit that 
dare not speak its name (though 
rt is stffl active, as a brief perusal 
of a few pages on the World 
Wide Web demonstrates). 

“When results are released 
ahead of the peer-review 
process, it's much more danger- 
ous both to the journal and to 
the whole scientific process,” 
S3ys Laura Garwin, physical sci- 
ences editor of Nature, “hi the 
case of the ‘first planet', the 
result was not released to the 
media by the researchers, but it 
got out The trouble was that 


their paper changed between the 
announcement and publication." 

Of course, there is a way to 
ensure that everybody gets a 
simultaneous view of the paper 
publish it on the Internet Then 
everyone with a computer and 
telephone line can see it and 
judge for themselves. Let the 
peer review occur after publi- 
cation. Paul Ginsberg, the 
physicist, has been quoted as 
sa^ng he doesn't need peer 
review to tell him if a paper is 
good or bad. and that he sees 
both in peer-reviewed journals. 

But although many US and 
British scientists do have high- 
speed access to the Internet, 
the indications are that it is not 
going to take the place of 
Nature or Science in a hurry. 
“The Internet has existed for a 
long time for physicists and 
astronomers,” says Ms Gar- 


win. “But not everybody is like 
Ginsberg. In a way, the Inter- 
net makes peer-reviewed jour- 
nals much more valuable: 
there's so much information 
washing around, but we make 
it easier to deal with. Reading 
Nature means you only have to 
deal with a tenth, no, a hun- 
dredth, of what's out there. 
What we offer is quality con- 
trol, now that the Internet has 
made ‘publishing* so easy." 

Dondershine echoes those 
views, though she notes that the A 
global network does have its * 
uses in a publishing crisis like 
last week’s. “In this case it was 
very helpful. We were able to 
get the it up on our Web page, 
including all the visuals and the 
information, on Tuesday night. 

It made the whole process 
much faster than it would have 
been 10 years ago.” 
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ACROSS 

I Weary monk shows lack of 
interest (7) 

5 Stock letter (7) 

9 Pair game relatively speak- 
ing?^) 

JO Film capliues European 

geest* flight (5) 

I I Valve in old radio detector 
(5) 

12 Still clamour but not so 
much l9) 

14 Rest of beach trip Agnes 
organised (9,5) 


THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 


DOWN 

Make youth leader give up 
booze (6) 

Bitterness private soldier 
expressed (7) 

Shabbiness exposed when 
Pole's taken in tty awful 
couple (9) 

Call him once, being dis- 
turbed and dejected! 11) 
Conservative young chap 
starts off shy (3) 

Gone along with English 
clobber (5) 

Word of reassurance to 
South American lady (7) 
Arrive with visionary Eng- 
lish painter (8) 

13 Main LIN rebel upset very 
many (11) 

15 Advance on position gain- 
ing ground (9) 

16 Ignore note in a stupid mix- 
up (3,5) 

18 They are himw a 
who dries up (7) 

19 Left before lime beset by 
bird-like foreigner (7) 

20 Sparing female runner to 
accompany a novice (6) 

22 Following a number of di- 
rections that prove mislead- 
ing (5) 

25 Vessel of merit by the 
sound of it (3) 


By Portia 



Flower of the 
Month-Carnations 
from fersev with 
Love 


about girl 


17 On the rise? (S.61 

21 Device put right by army 
mechanic 1 9) 

23 Exclaim disapprovingly 
over alternative instruction 
book (5) 

24 Utopian theory based on 
money (5) 

25 Strict “bachelor never stops 
ringing (9) 

26 Oriental festival ends at 
noon ( 7 1 

2" Ten left outside always (7) 
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